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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1946 
J. RaymMonp Dersy, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. The English section is limited to 
the years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
list for 1946 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1945 (ELH 13. 1-37) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1946. In all 
cases when no date is specified, 1946 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance pro- 
vided by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or 
for critical comments or for both. They are Jean-Albert Bédé 
(French) , Ludwig W. Kahn (German), Nicholson B. Adams 
and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish), Gerald Moser (Portu- 
guese) , Katharine Strelsky (Slavonic) ; and, in English, Clarence 
D. Thorpe, Ernest Bernbaum, Newman [. White, Bennett 
Weaver, Robert Daniel, Charles Frederick Harrold, and James 
V. Logan. PAGE 
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AcLLB 


Exp. 


FAC 
FL 
FR 


GAV 
GR 
HJ 
HLQ 
HOR 
HR 
HS 


JEGP 
JEH 
JHI 
JMH 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bulletin de l’Académie royale de langue et de littérature francaise de 
Belgique (Brussels) 

The Adelphi (Manchester, England) 

Amérique fran¢aise (Montreal) 

American Literature 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 

American political science review 

L’Arche (Paris) 

The American Society of the Legion of Honor Magazine (New York) 

Atenea (Concepcion, Chile) 

La Bataille (Paris) 

Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire 

Bulletin des études francgaises (Montreal) 

Bibliografia Hispanica 

Bulletin of Spanish studies (Liverpool) 

The Commonweal 

Cuadernos americanos (Mexico) 

College English 

Le Canada Francais (Quebec) 

Confluences (Paris) 

Cahiers d’histoire de la révolution francaise (New York) 

Comparative literature studies (Cardiff) 

Culture (Quebec) 

Conférencia (Paris) 

The Dublin review 

Durham University journal 

Esprit (Paris) 

Journal of English literary history 

L’Eternelle revue (Paris) 

Les Etoiles (Paris) 

The Explicator 

Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 

France-Amérique (New York) 

La France au combat (Paris) 

La France Libre (London) 

French review 

De Gids (Amsterdam) 

Gavroche (Paris) 

Germanic review 

Hibbert journal 

Huntington Library quarterly 

Horizon (London) 

Hispanic review 

Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Jeunesse (Paris) 

Journal of English and Germanic philology 

Journal of economic history 

Journal of the history of ideas 

Journal of modern history 


JPh 
JSS 
KR 


LF 
LFS 
M 
MIDU 
ML 
MLJ 
MLN 
MLQ 
MLR 
MNY 
MP 
MQ 
MuL 


NEF 
NER 
NL 
NPh 
N&Q 
NR 
NRE 
NSN 
NY 
NYH 
NYT 


Pa 
PHY 
PML 
Po 
PQ 
PR 
PV 
QRL 
REN 
RES 
RF 
RFH 
RHL 
RHE 
RI 
RLC 
RLI 
RM) 
RP 
RPE 
RPP 
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PV 
QRL 
REN 
RES 
RF 
RFH 
RHL 
RHP 
RI 
RLC 
RLI 
RMR 
RP 
RPF 
RPP 
RR 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Journal of philosophy 

Jewish social studies 

Kenyon review 

Latomus, revue d’études latines (Brussels) 
Lettres Francaises (Buenos Ayres) 

Les Lettres francaises (Paris) 

Le Monde (Paris) 

Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
Modern languages 

Modern language journal 

Modern language notes 

Modern language quarterly 

Modern language review 

Messager de New York 

Modern philology 

Musical quarterly 

Music and letters (London) 

The Nation 

La Nef (Paris) 

New English review 

Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 
Neophilologus (Groningen) 

Notes & queries 

The New Republic 

La nouvelle reléve (Montreal) 

New Statesman & Nation 

New Yorker 

New York Herald Tribune book review 
New York Times book review 

Poetry 

Paru (Paris) 

Phylon (The Atlanta University review) 
Publications of modern language association of America 
Poésie (Paris) 

Philological quarterly 

Partisan review 

Poesia e Verita (Rome) 

Quarterly review of literature (Chapel Hill) 
Renaissance (New York) 

Review of English studies 

La République Francaise (New York) 
Revista de Fiologia Hispanica 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revue dhistoire de la philosophie 
Revista Iberoamericana 

Revue de littérature comparée 

Revista de las Indias (Bogota) 

Rocky Mountain review 

Revue de Paris 

Revue de la pensée frangaise (New York) 
Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
Romanic review 
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RREL 
RTC 
RUO 
SAB 
SAQ 
SCR 
SLAVR 
SP 

SR 
SRL 
TH 
TLS 
T&T 
ULH 
USQBL 
UTQ 
VMHB 
YR 


The Review of religion 

Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) 
Revue de I’Université d’Ottawa 

The Shakespeare Association bulletin 
South Atlantic quarterly 

Scrutiny 

Slavonic review 

Studies in philology 

Sewanee review 

Saturday review of literature 

Thought 

Times literary supplement (London) 
Time and tide 

Universidad de la Habana 

United States quarterly book list 
University of Toronto Quarterly 

Virginia Magazine of history and biography 
Yale review 
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ENGLISH: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Or 


ENGLISH 


1. BrBLIoGRAPHY 


English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ 25 (1945) . 127-72. 
Griggs, Irwin; Kern, John D.; and Schneider, Elisabeth. Early 

Edinburgh reviewers: a new list. MP 43 (1946). 192-210. 


The ascriptions of authorship, based on a set of the Review once owned 
by Trollope, extend from 1802 through 1812. 


The Romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1945. By Charles Frederick Harrold and others. 
ELH 13 (1946). 1-37. 

Schneider, Elisabeth; Griggs, Irwin; and Kern, John D. Brougham’s 
early contributions to the Edinburgh Review: a new list. 
MP 42 (1945). 152-73. 

Victorian bibliography for 1945. By Charles Frederick Harrold. 
MP 43 (1945) . 260-76. 

Weed, Katherine K., and Bond, R. P. Studies of British newspapers 
and periodicals from their beginnings to 1800: a bibliography. 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ArT, Socrety, Pouitics, RELIGION 


Aspinall, A. The circulation of newspapers in the early nineteenth 
century. RES 22 (1946). 29-43. 

Thomas Barnes to Brougham: from friends to foes. TLS 
July 27, p. 360. See also TLS Sept. 7, p. 427. 
Bagster-Collins, J. F. George Colman the Younger: 1762-1836. 

New York. King’s Crown Press; London. Cumberlege. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 30, p. 593. 
Blunden, Edmund. Thomas Barnes. TLS Aug. 3, p. 367. 
Cobbett, William. See Cartledge, H. A., in Portuguese, Sec. 1. 
The devil’s visits. TLS Oct. 19, p. 506. 
Anniversary article on James Northcote, born on Oct. 22, 1746. 
Downer, Alan S. Players and painted stage: nineteenth century 
acting. PMLA 61 (1946) . 522-76. 
The interest of this admirable article for a student of English Romantic 
literature is shown by the frequency with which the names of Romantic 
writers appear in it: Macready became famous for his acting in Byron’s 


Werner, Kemble and his school are now largely remembered for having been 
described by Hunt and Hazlitt, and so on. (R.D.) 
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George, Eric. A poet’s painter. Spectator June 21, p. 633. 
Article on B. R. Haydon, mostly dealing with his painting. 
Grant, Douglas. Thomas Barnes. TLS Aug. 24, p. 403. 
See also TLS Oct. 5, p. 479. 
Haydon’s tragedy. TLS June 22, p. 295. See also TLS July 6, p.319. 
Centenary editorial on Haydon’s unhappy career. 
Liljegren, S. B. Essence and attitude in English Romanticism. 
(Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskap-Samfundet 
i Uppsala: 37: 2). Uppsala. Almquist & Wiksells, 1945. 
See EL 13 (1946). 4. 
Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN 61 (1946). 188-90; by Douglas Bush 
in MLR 41 (1946). 213-14; by R. W. King in RES 22 (1946). 242-43. 
McCleary, G. F. A Lakeland lament. Spectator Jan. 18, p. 61. 
Describes the possible spoiling of the beauty of the Lake district by 
industrialization. 
Mottram, R. H. Buxton the liberator. London. Hutchinson. 
Rev. in TLS Aug. 17, p. 388; by K. John in NSN Aug. 17, pp. 120-21. 
Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Newton demands the muse. Princeton, 
N. J. Princeton Univ. Press. 
Rev. by Eric Bentley in SRL Oct. 12, p. 26; by Theodore Baird in 
NYHTB Sept. 29, p. 22. 
Stark, K. Jeremy Bentham. TLS Oct. 12, p. 493. 
Thompson, B. L. The Lake district and the National Trust. 
Kendal. Titus Wilson. 
Rev. in TLS June 1, p. 257. 
Tyler, Henry. Haydon’s portraits. TLS July 27, p. 355. See also 
TLS Aug. 10, p. 379. 


QoQ 


3. CRITICISM 


Bate, Walter Jackson. From Classic to Romantic: premises of taste 
in eighteenth-century England. Cambridge. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 

Rev. by A. S. P. Woodhouse in UTQ 16 (1946). 94-98; by T. L. in NYT 
Aug. 4, p. 10. 

This careful analytical and historical study, by a member of the Society 
of Fellows of Harvard University, compares the aesthetics of classicism, 
empiricism, associationism, and romanticism, with one another. It may be 
approximately summarized in these quotations: “ Aesthetic criticism, robbed 
of [the classical] confidence in the rational grasp of the ideal, was given 
[by associationism] an empirically explainable basis for the creation and 
understanding of art” (p.128). “The intuitional assimilation of experience, 
and the capacity of feeling to capture interrelations, qualities, and signifi- 
cances, however elusive, and then to modify and render them organically 
and instantaneously pertinent, form the background of almost all the 
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various conceptions of taste, genius, and imagination advanced in early- 
nineteenth-century English criticism and aesthetics. ... By its loose and 
compromising empiricism, English romantic thought avoided both excessive 
relativism and mere emotionalism” (p.181). The last chapter is notably 
good ir distinguishing between the bad extremes of Romanticism and the 
“moderation and comparative restraint of romantic art at its best” (p. 
169). Important for Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Keats. (E. B.) 


Beach, Joseph Warren. A Romantic view of poetry. Minneapolis. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1944. See ELH 12 (1945). 4; 
13 (1946). 5. 

Rev. by F. A. Pottle in JEGP 45 (1946). 116-18. 

Chambers, W. W. Language and nationality in German pre- 
Romantic and Romantic thought. MLR 41 (1946) . 382-92. 

Dessauer, F. E. Fascism and Romanticism. UTQ 15 (1946) . 235-41. 
In commenting on a book by a German lawyer, the author makes some 

suggestions towards a useful definition of the word Romanticism. Cf. entry 
s.v. “ German.” 

George, A. J. The French Romanticists and the chain of being. 
MLQ 7 (1946). 131-43. 

Grierson, Herbert J. C., and Smith, J. C. A critical history of 
English poetry. New York. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Babette Deutsch in NYHTB Dec. 1, p. 46. 

Lovecraft, Howard Phillips. Supernatural horror in literature. New 
York. Ben Abramson. 1945. 

Rev. by Fred Lewis Pattee in AL 18 (1946). 175-77. 

MacCarthy, B. G. Irish regional novelists of the early nineteenth 
century. Dublin Magazine. 21 (Jan.-March, 1946). 26-32; 
(July-Sept., 1946) . 28-37. 

Maria Edgeworth and others. 

Miles, Josephine. Major adjectives in English poetry: from Wyatt 
to Auden. Berkeley. Univ. of California Press. 
Rev. by Henry W. Wells in AL 18 (1946). 267-68. 

Reynolds. See “ Wordsworth.” 


4. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Byron. Boyd, Elizabeth French. Byron’s Don Juan. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Rutgers Univ. Press, 1945. See ELH 13 
(1946) . 6. 

Rev. by S. C. Chew in MLN 61 (1946). 210-11; by F. H. Ristine in MLQ 
7 (1946) . 120-22; by Paul Spencer Wood in PQ 25 (1946). 190-91. 


Cameron, John. Byron’s association with Scotland. Dalhousie Rev. 
26 (1946) . 57-63. 


Refers to Byron’s boyhood in Aberdeen with his mother; his attack on 
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Scotland in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers and in his poems against 
Lord Elgin; and his more favorable later attitude. Also, a brief comparison 
is made between Byron and Burns. (J. V.L.) 


Dickson, Arthur. Byron’s “ On this day I complete my thirty-sixth 
year.” Exp. 5. No. 2 (Nov., 1946) . 15. 
Adds a point to a previous comment. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. Byron and Monk Lewis. TLS May 11, p. 223. 

Gray, Duncan. The life and work of Lord Byron. Newstead Abbey 
Publications, No. 4. Nottingham. Corporation of Not- 
tingham. 

Greenberg, Herbert. Two versions of Byron’s poem, “ Ossian’s 
Address to the Sun.” N&Q 190 (1946) . 256-57. 
A well-documented explanation of the problem raised by the apparently 


forged manuscript-version in the copy of Ossian (2 vols., 1806) at the 
Harvard Library. (E.B.) 


Mabbott, T. O. Byron’s “ On this day I complete my thirty-sixth 
year.” Exp. 4. No. 5 (March, 1946). 36. 
The symbolism reflects classical tradition. 

MacKay, Dorothy Epplen. The double invitation in the legend 
of Don Juan. Palo Alto. Stanford Univ. Press, 1943. 
Rev. by Paul Spencer Wood in PQ (1946). 190-91. 

Steffan, T. G. Byron autograph letters in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. SP 43 (1946) . 682-99. 

Trueblood, Paul Graham. The flowering of Byron’s genius. Palo 
Alto. Stanford Univ. Press, 1945. See ELH 13 (1946). 6. 


Rev. by S. C. Chew in MLN 61 (1946). 210-11, and in NYHTB Mar. 3, 
p. 14. 


Coleridge. Blicher, Steen Steensen. Twelve stories, translated 
from the Danish by Hanna Astrup Larsen, with an introduc- 
tion by Sigrid Undset. Princeton. Princeton Univ. Press, 
for the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1945. 

Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP 45 (1946). 356-59. 

Creed, Howard Hall. Coleridge on “Taste.” ELH 13 (1946). 
143-55. 

Griggs, Earl L. Four letters of Hartley Coleridge. HLQ 9 (1946). 


401-09. 
Newly discovered letters: to Derwent Coleridge, 1818; probably to the 
editor of the London Magazine (no date or addressee given), protesting an 


attack on his father presumably by Hazlitt; to Thomas Hood, 1832; and to 
Edward Moxon, 1839. (J. V.L.) 


Maxwell, J. C. S. T. C. and Priestley. TLS Jan. 5, p. 7. Cf. 
comment by Ethel Seaton, TLS Jan. 26, p. 43. 
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Off the track. TLS Nov. 2, p. 535. See also TLS Dec. 7, p. 603. 


Editorial on Coleridge’s star in the nether tip of the hornéd moon, ete. 
Starr, Nathan Comfort. Coleridge’s “Sir Leoline.” PMLA 61 

(1946) . 157-62. 

According to Nethercot, Coleridge derived the name Leoline from Hutch- 
inson’s History of Cumberland. This article offers evidence that Coleridge 
based both the name and an incident in “Christabel” on a story in 
Camden’s Britannia (or its retelling by Burton) which became “ tangled in 
his memory ” with a quarrel with Southey. (R.D.) 

Tillett, Nettie S. Is Coleridge indebted to Fielding? SP 43 (1946). 

675-81. 

Warren, Robert Penn. A poem of pure imagination. KR 8 (1946). 

391-427. 

This article consists of about half of a forthcoming book-length study of 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” to be published by Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. A leading representative of a group of critics who have not always 
written sympathetically of Romanticism, the author here shows brilliantly 
how one of the best Romantic poems embodies those qualities that modern 
critics most admire. Consideration of the multiple meanings of “The 
Ancient Mariner” leads him into a broad examination of Coleridge’s 
theories of poetry and psychological thought. The publication of the entire 
study deserves to be awaited with eagerness. (R. D.) 


Williams, Ralph M. Coleridge’s parody of Dyer’s “ Grongar Hill.” 
MLR 41 (1946). 61-62. 

Darley. The poet of solitude [George Darley]. TLS Nov. 23, p. 580. 
A centenary article, and a summing up. 

DeQuincey. Sandhaas, Joseph Albert. DeQuincey’s “ Revolt of 
the Tartars ” seen in the light of Chinese, French, German, 
and English source material. Abstract of a [Ph. D.] disserta- 
tion. Boston University Graduate School. 

Hood. The letters of Thomas Hood. From the Dilke papers in 
the British Museum. Ed. with an introduction and notes by 
Leslie A. Marchand. New Brunswick (N.J.). Rutgers Univ. 
Press, 1945. 

Rev. by C. M. Cuyler in MLN 61 (1946). 212-13. 

Jeffrey. Derby, J. Raymond. The paradox of Francis Jeffrey: 
reason versus sensibility. MLQ 7 (1946) . 489-500. 

Goldberg, M. H. Carlyle, Pictet, and Jeffrey. MLQ 7 (1946). 
291-96. 

Hunt. Leisy, Ernest E. Hunt’s “ Abou Ben Adhem.” Exp. 5. No. 
2 (Nov., 1946) .9. 


Explains the Islamic belief that is the theme of the poem. 
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Keats. B.A. G. Keats’s “ Hyperion.” N&Q 190 (1946). 160-161. 


An argument against acceptance of the Woodhouse version of the un- 
finished last line of “ Hyperion,” 
Celestial aura dawned; he was a God. 
Bate, Walter Jackson. The stylistic development of Keats. New 
York. Mod. Lang. Assn.; London. Oxford Univ. Press, 1945. 
See ELH 13 (1946). 8-9. 


Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN 61 (1946). 475-78; by C. L. Finney 
in JEGP 45 (1946). 468-69. 

Beyer, Werner William. Keats and the demon king. New York. 

Oxford Univ. Press. 

This book is in lineal descent from the Road tna The immediate 
theme is the influence of Wieland’s Oberon on Keats’s poetry; but the 
product is something of broader import, amounting in the end to a revised 
interpretation with specific suggestions for new meanings in many passages 
of lesser and greater poems from the early “shell stanzas,” through the 
Epistles, “Sleep and Poetry,” “Endymion,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
“Lamia,” and “The Fall of Hyperion,” to “The Cap and Bells.” Accep- 
tance of these interpretations seldom requires a scrapping of old views, but 
rather a modification in the light of additional clarifying evidence and 
deduction. The meaning of “ Endymion,” for instance, remains essentially 
the same as that developed by some of the earlier critics; only it is now 
enriched, made more specific, more emphatic. This study represents more 
than a job of source hunting: whether or not the Wieland influence was as 
pervasive in Keats as Mr. Beyer believes it to have been is of less im- 
portance than that he has made his examination of parallels and likenesses 
the occasion for throwing fresh light on Keats as a man and poet and for 
adding to our understanding of specific poems. 

It is a temptation to go all out and say that this is one of the most 
valuable books on Keats yet written. Further examination may require a 
revision of such an estimate, but this is the impression left by a first 
reading. It is an exciting book, persuasive, full of the marks of authentic 
scholarly analysis and conclusion. 

This is not to say that it is without its limitations. The kind of enterprise 
upon which Mr. Beyer has embarked has its special perils. It can hardly be 
surprising, then, that, having made a literary discovery, he should sometimes 
appear to press its application too eagerly; nor that in a study of influence 
he should have partially succumbed to that fallacy, all too common among 
source hunters, that everything a poet says can be traced, if you look long 
enough, to what some other poet has said, and that, therefore, a main busi- 
ness of criticism is to account for all the many features of structure, back- 
ground, imagery, and overtones in a poem through reference to previous 
writings—as if next to nothing were to be left to the original observation 
and invention of the individual poet. But though Mr. Beyer has not 
entirely escaped these pitfalls, he has been aware of them and has made 
conscious efforts to sidestep them. His synthesis in the last chapter, dealing 
with the ways of the poetic mind as observable in Keats, is particularly 
redemptive, exemplifying as it does a general aesthetic position of unim- 
peachable soundness and sobriety. (C.D.T.) 
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-161. Bonnerot, Louis. Keats and Wordsworth. TLS Feb. 9, p. 67. 


Are there not connections between Keats’s “ Four Seasons” and Words- 


ie un- 
worth’s Excursion, V, 394-410? Also between the first line of “To Autumn ” 
and the line from the Wordsworth passage beginning “and mellow 
g autumn ”? 

New Briggs, H. E. Swift and Keats. PMLA 61 (1946). 1101-08. 

1945. Mr. Briggs believes that a passage in Gulliver was a source for imagery 

in lines on Homer in “I Stood Tip-toe,” “Ode to Apollo,” “To Homer,” 

‘mney and ““Chapman’s Homer,” and that reminiscences of Swift are to be found 

in “The Cap and Bells” and in several of the letters. Keats’s interest in 
and admiration for Swift are here clearly established, and the suggestions 

York. for probable reminiscence in “The Cap and Bells” and in the letters and 

for influence in the “Ode to Apollo” are convincing. One can afford to 
be dubious, however, about Swift’s influence in “ To Homer” and “ Chap- 
ediate man’s Homer.” It is also quite possible, I believe, to find a satisfactory 

t the interpretation for “stepping like Homer at the trumpet’s call,” as an early 

evised example of Keats’s marvelous power in concentrated imagery, without 

ssages benefit of Swift. (C.D. T.) 

hing: Caldwell, James Ralston. John Keats’ fancy: the effect on Keats 

ccep- of the psychology of his day. Ithaca. Cornell Univ. Press, 

;, but 1945. 

— ! Rev. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN 61 (1946). 475-78; in TLS Aug. 10, 
—v p. 380; by C. L. Finney in JEGP 45 (1946). 468-69; by G. F. Whicher in 
er NYHTB Apr. 28, p. 37. 
nian Mr. Caldwell’s main purpose in this book is to show that Keats’s central 

sass poetic theory and practice were modelled on the associationist aesthetic 

teal developed in the eighteenth century and brought to its height in Alison. 

Stee Frankly disavowing intention to deal with the whole of Keats’s mind, and 

= particularly with those “ philosophical,” but “casual,” ideas that conflict 


with his thesis, Mr. Caldwell sets out to show that Keats believed that the 


_— way to make poetry is to give a loose rein to a free-ranging fancy, with the 
‘hi = mind in a state of half-dream or trance, in composition that is rapid and 
eet spontaneous and habitually close to the sensuous level. 
a The study has value for its clear presentation of the main outlines of 
: eighteenth century associationist aesthetics—a subject of much current 
ong interest; for its instructive account of one phase of Hazlitt’s psychology and 
y = aesthetic, with additional suggestions bearing on the Keats-Hazlitt relation- 
ee ship; for its excellent analyses of some of Keats’s poems; and finally for 
ne calling attention in a new way to those phases of Keats’s thought and 
iio practice that permit explanations based on the psychology of association. 
oa It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Caldwell has been willing to limit 
orn himself to a partial view of his subject, to deduce his theory largely from 
re i minor poems and in general to oversimplify his problem. The theory fits 
— | well enough the interesting “ Lines Written in the Highlands ”—upon which 
tion Caldwell furnishes the best commentary yet written; but it does not do at 
not all for “Lamia,” “Eve of St. Agnes,” “ Hyperion,’ and the Odes, which 
nade are all, certainly, illustrative of a higher, more complex imaginative process 
“s } than can be explained by associationism. The able essay on the Odes, 
— previously published, now included as Chapter V, sits quite uneasily in this 
si book alongside earlier sections. Even “I Stood Tip-toe” and “ Endymion ” 


only partially illustrate the author’s thesis. (C.D. T.) 
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Dudley, O. H. T. Keats and Shakespeare. TLS May 4, p. 211. 
Cf. Margaret E. O’Brien in TLS June 1, p. 259. 


’ 


The echoes of Cymbeline in “Eve of St. Agnes” mentioned by C. B. 
Young in TLS April 6, p. 163, had been previously noted and recorded by 
Claude Finney in The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry. 


Fogle, Richard H. Empathic imagery in Keats and Shelley. PMLA 
61 (1946). 163-91. 


Utilizing a definition which excludes sympathy and personification, in 
which projection rather than merging is characteristic, and in which poetic 
empathy is identifiable “by the presence of motor, kinesthetic, or organic 
imagery so powerful as to evoke kindred impulses in the reader,” Dr. Fogle 
examines the poetry of Keats and Shelley for examples of empathic writing. 
Keats, he finds, is a “ poet typically empathic,” whereas Shelley tends more 
to sympathy and personification. There are instances of true empathy in 
Shelley; but there are many more in Keats. Both the letters and poetry 
of Keats contain striking instances of empathic imagery. These Mr. Fogle 
presents and analyzes in illuminating fashion, climaxing this part of his 
discussion with a challenging exegesis of “Ode on a Grecian Um” as an 
illustration of the empathic process at work. (C.D.T.) 


Gordon, R. K. Notes on Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes.” MLR 41 
(1946). 413-19. 


Shows Keats’s debt to Spenser and Shakespeare for a number of memo- 
rable lines and phrases. (C.F. H.) 


Hampson, Norman. Keats and ourselves. TLS Dec. 22, 1945, 
p. 607. 


Objecting to the idea expressed in the editorial of November 10, that the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn” presents the “ mainstay of the final development 
of Keats’s view of life,” the author insists that if anywhere Keats’s final 
view comes in “Ode to Autumn.” (C.D. T.) 


Harris, Lynn H. Keats’ “On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.” Exp. 4. No. 5 (March, 1946). 35. 


The poem joins the mediaeval and the Renaissance, mediated by Homer. 
a. Ve i) 

Houghton, Walter E. The meaning of Keats’s “ Eve of St. Mark.” 

ELH 13 (1946). 64-78. 

Rejecting the usual explanation of “ The Eve of St. Mark” in terms of 
Rossetti’s note on the poem and of the evidence in the sixteen additional 
lines of the Sabin Scrapbook, Mr. Houghton suggests that, whatever Keats’s 
original intention, the poem he wrote centers about the life and death of 
St. Mark rather than about the legend of the Eve. His argument rests on 
a close reading of the poem itself, which shows that Bertha was actually 
poring over an account of Mark’s career, culminating in the martyrdom and 
the enshrinement at Venice. The sixteen lines were probably written as an 
afterthought. Their inclusion in the poem would have seriously marred its 
unity. Mr. Houghton’s careful analysis deserves serious consideration. 


(C.D. T.) 
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Hubach, Robert R. Was Keats “ the sensitive plant”? N&Q 190 
(1946) . 49-51. 

Citing parallel passages from “ Adonais” and “The Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty ” in support of his view, the author argues that Keats is the sensi- 
tive plant in Shelley’s poem. The editor of N&Q makes a brief reply, 
suggesting the desirability of a more general interpretation and inviting 
further discussion. 

Keats with the Greeks. TLS Jan. 19, p. 31. 

Kenyon, Katherine M. R. Keats and ourselves. TLS Jan. 26, p. 43. 
Cf. comment by Anna Jean Mill, TLS Feb. 2, p. 55. 

The writer doubts that we can find a philosophy of life in Keats’s odes, 
suggesting, however, that “ Ode to a Nightingale” and “ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” do contain records of personal experiences connected with the poet’s 
engagement to Fanny Brawne. 

Lampman, Archibald. The character and poetry of Keats. Ed. with 
a prefatory note by E. K. Brown. UTQ 15 (1946) . 356-72. 
Archibald Lampman, the Canadian nature poet, left at his death a manu- 

script critique of Keats a hundred and thirty pages long. Through the 
pood offices of Dr. Brown and the kindness of Lampman’s son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. T. R. L. MacInnes, about half of this critique is 
now made available to the public. Mr. Brown has done well to publish 
the essay. Written in 1893, it contains sensitive criticism of the poetry and 
discerning comments upon the character of Keats that are in general accord 
with the best of present-day estimates of the poet. As the editor points 
out, Lampman gives disproportionate space to the earlier poems, but his 
judgments of the later work are none the less accurate. (C.D.T.) 


Lecomte, Edward S. Endymion in England: the literary history of 
a myth. New York. King’s Crown Press, 1944. See ELH 
13 (1946). 11. 
Rev. by H. E. Briggs in MLQ 7 (1946). 119-20; by George Kitchin in 
MLR 41 (1946). 17-78; by J. P. Curgenven in RES 22 (1946). 64-65. 
Locke, L. G. Keats’ “ La Belle Dame sans Merci.” Exp. 5. No. 1 
(Oct., 1946) . 1. 


Mr. Locke suggests a new interpretation based on Lemaire de Belges’ 
description of French chivalric love as consisting of five steps, culminating 
in le don de merci. Merci is thus the final favor of woman, and it is this 
favor that has been denied Keats’s disconsolate knight. 


Miles, Josephine. Major adjectives in English poetry from Wyatt 
to Auden. Univ. of Cal. Pub. in English. Vol. 12. No. 3. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. Univ. of Cal. Press. 


Professor Miles finds Keats “the great fourth poet of the adjective” in 
English, along with Spenser, Milton, and Collins. Participating “fully in 
the tradition of magnificence of adjectival quantity, and structure,” Keats’s 
adjectives in context show a “ world devoted to sense far more thoroughly 
than any heretofore,” reveal fine discrimination, and convey palpitating 
action, conflict, rapture, and relief. (C.D.T.) 
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Mill, Anna Jean. Keats and ourselves. TLS Feb. 2, p. 55. Tate, . 


The writer objects to the interpretation of “Ode to Autumn” as a 
descriptive poem reflecting nothing of the poet’s “ really strenuous thoughts.” 


(See TLS Nov. 10, 1945, p. 535.) On the contrary, here again is expressed a 
Keats’s sense of the transcience of earthly beauty; but he has now attained t 

calm acceptance—a realization of his criterion of “negative capability.” “ 

“ Mournful numbers.” TLS June 15, p. 283. 
Commending Mr. Bate’s “Stylistic Development of Keats” in general, ‘ 

the writer makes a wry face at the statistics: ‘ An arithmetical spirit of the , 

age is abroad among the literary students,” he notes. i 
O’Brien, Margaret E. Keats’s forerunners. TLS June 1, p. 259. s 
Cf. O. H. T. Dudley in TLS May 4, p. 211. : 

The writer joins Mr. C. B. Young (TLS Apr. 6, p. 163) in comment on , 

the apparent echoes of Cymbeline in “Eve of St. Agnes,” adding that , 
Swinburne had not only noted these similarities but had also pointed out j 
likenesses to Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. (C.D.T.) 
Pettigrew, Richard C. Keats’s “ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” Exp. 5. | 
No. 2 (Nov., 1946). 13. 
Continuing the discussion of the meaning of the last two lines of the , 

“Ode on a Grecian Urn” carried on by V. M. Hamm and R. P. Basler in 

the Explicator for May and October, 1945, Mr. Pettigrew insists that the 
“ye” refers not to the urn but to all mankind. . 


Rollins, Hyder Edward. Keats’ reputation in America to 1848. 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univ. Press; London, Oxford 
Univ. Press. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT Nov. 17, p. 40; by G. F. Whicher in Thow 
NYHTB Oct. 20, p. 22. 
In this admirably tailored volume Professor Rollins presents convincing 
evidence of a relatively hospitable reception of Keats in America during the 
first twenty-five years after his death. There was, indeed, adverse opinion, 
largely inspired by reprints from the Quarterly and Blackwood’s attacks. Youn 
But even before the advent of the rather widely circulated Galignani pirated 
edition of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats in 1829, small groups of admirers, 
chiefly in Boston and Philadelphia, were doing something to promote 
interest in Keats: from as early as May, 1817, favorable notices, largely 
taken or adapted from English sources, and occasional reprints of favorite 
poems appeared in the magazines. After 1829, the vogue of Keats, fostered 
by such writers as Willis, Pike, Tuckerman, and Lowell, steadily increased Laml 
until by 1848 it could be said that in at least the half-dozen cultural centers 
in the East and the South where he was best known his fame was secure. 
This, briefly, is the story that Mr. Rollins skilfully tells in his fortunately 
conceived, well-documented book. (C.D. T.) 


Time’s Telescope and Keats. JEGP 45 (1946). 220. John: 


Professor Rollins points out that the notice of Keats in Time’s Telescope The 
reprinted by C. D. Thorpe in JEGP 43. 333-36 was largely part of an article 
which originally appeared in the London Magazine (1822) entitled “'Town 
Conversation No. IV” over the signature “ L.” 
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Tate, Allen. A reading of Keats. The American Scholar 15 (Winter, 

1945, and Spring, 1946) . 55-63, 189-97. 

In this important critique Mr. Tate essays a general evaluation of Keats 
and analyzes him in his strength and weakness as he appears in representa- 
tive poems, giving particular attention to “Ode to a Nightingale” and 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” the first of which he ranks, in spite of specific 
limitations, as a top achievement in poetry, the second as a lesser one. 
Both poems illustrate some of Keats’s peculiar excellences, but they likewise 
exemplify two major difficulties above which Keats never succeeded in 
rising: first, a general inability in dramatic expression (he remained essen- 
tially pictorial to the end); second, failure to find a way to reconcile a 
strong compulsion toward a “ realization of physical love” with an “ ideali- 
zation of the beloved ’—in other words, Keats could not bring the Uranian 
and the Pandemian Aphrodites into harmony. “Ode to a Nightingale” is 
to be praised as a poem which “tries at least to say everything that poetry 
can say,” but it has a bad third stanza and it fails to achieve dramatic 
quality. “The Grecian Urn” is more dramatic, but the last stanza tries to 
say too much, and is, moreover, irrelevant. In neither is the conflict between 
the actual and the ideal resolved. 

Mr. Tate courageously applies himself to central issues in Keats. He sees 
his complexity, does not attempt to oversimplify, modestly assumes at the 
end that there is more to be said and invites others to join in the discussion. 
This is a good way to study poetry. The essay is challenging and stimulat- 
ing, furnishes grounds for agreement and disagreement. Students of Keats 
would no doubt generally concede the fineness of the “ Nightingale ”; but 
Mr. Burke and others, including this reviewer, would forever object to 
throwing out the last stanza of the “ Urn” as irrelevant. And so with other 
issues raised by Mr. Tate’s acute analysis: it is excitingly provocative. 


(C...E:) 
Thompson, L. C. Shelley and Keats. TLS June 29, p. 307. 


There are more likenesses than have been observed between Keats’s 
“Endymion” and Shelley’s “ Alastor” and “Queen Mab,” also between 
“Ode to a Nightingale ” and “ Alastor.” 


Young, C. B. “St. Agnes Eve” and Cymbeline. TLS April 6, 
p. 163. Cf. O. H. T. Dudley, TLS May 4, p. 211; and 
Margaret E. O’Brien, TLS June 1, p. 259. 

“The Eve of St. Agnes” contains echoes of Cymbeline previously 
unnoticed. 

Lamb. Barnett, George Leonard. First American review of Charles 
Lamb. PMLA 61 (1946). 597-600. 

The newly discovered review, really an appreciation of Elia’s style and 


personality, appeared in the New York Mirror, and was perhaps written by 


N. P. Willis. (R.D.) 
Johnson, Edith C. Lamb and Manning. TLS Aug. 31, p. 415. 
The letters of Charles Lamb. Ed. by Guy Pocock. Everyman’s 
Library. 2 vols. London. Dent. 
Rev. in TLS June 15, p. 282. 
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Moore. Schneider, Elisabeth. Thomas Moore and the Edinburgh 
Review. MLN 61 (1946). 177-79. 
Scott. Gordon, R. K. Scott and Shakespeare’s tragedies. Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada. 3rd series. Vol. 39, 
sec. 2 (May, 1945). 111-17. 
Scenes in Scott’s novels that are suggestive of Shakespeare. 
Holthouse, E. H. Scott’s first love. TLS May 25, p. 247. 
Keister, Don A. Scott’s “County guy.” Exp. 4. No. 7 (May, 
1946) . 49. 
Scott’s comment that the fragment has little meaning without the accom- 
panying music. 
Shelley. An Oxford poet. TLS Oct. 12, p. 493. 
Editorial on Sir John Shelley-Rolls’ gift to Oxford of many of Shelley’s 
notebooks, MSS of prose and verse, letters, etc. (C.F. H.) 
Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s translation from Aristotle. MLN 61 
(1946) . 405-06. 
Mr. W: S. Scott, in his Shelley at Oxford (London, 1944), is mistaken 
in supposing the fragment on pp. 48-50 to be a new prose fragment by 
Shelley. It is a translation from the Nicomachean Ethics (IX, viii, 1-9) of 


Aristotle, and was enclosed in a letter to Hogg either in December-January, 
1813-14, or in May, 1811. (N.I. W.) 
Blunden, Edmund. Harriet Shelley. TLS July 13, p. 331. 

Information from the Registers of St. George’s, Hanover Square, regarding 
the family of Harriet Shelley. Reprinted later in appendix to Mr. 
Blunden’s Shelley, in the American edition. For the most part previously 
used by Rogert Ingpen. (N.I. W.) 

Shelley: a life story. London. Collins. 
Rev. in TLS May 4, p. 210; note May 25, p. 247; in NSN May 11, p. 342; 
by Phoebe Pool in Spectator, May 24, p. 536. 
Cameron, Kenneth Neill. A new Shelley legend. JEGP 45 (1946). 

369-79. 

This examination of R. M. Smith’s Shelley Legend, though less biting 
than the reply by F. L. Jones in PMLA, demonstrates that in seeking to 
destroy one legend the book would set up another: that of a “romantic, 
pagan Shelley.” (R.D.) 

Ehrsam, T. G. Mary Shelley in her letters. MLQ 7 (1946) . 297-302. 
Fogle. See “ Keats.” 
Havens, Raymond D. “ Hellas” and “ Charles the First.” SP 43 


(1946) . 545-50. 

“ Hellas’ and the fragmentary “Charles the First” were written within 
a few months of each other and are significantly alike in the restraint 
Shelley puts upon his hopes for freedom. He accepts its probable temporary 
defeat in both cases and looks to its eventual triumph in America. These 
circumstances seem to indicate a growing maturity and restraint in handling 
the problem of evil. In both cases this is emphasized by the fact that 
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Shelley now treats his protagonists of evil somewhat sympathetically as 
complex human personalities instead of abstractions. (N.I. W.) 


Hicks, Arthur C., and Clarke, R. Milton. A stage version of Shel- 
ley’s Cenci. Caldwell, Idaho. The Caxton Printers, 1945. 


See ELH 13 (1946). 13. 

Rev. by E. S. Gohn in MLN 61 (1946). 287; by Una Ellis-Fermor in 
MLR 41 (1946). 212-18; by K. N. Cameron in MLQ 7 (1946). 249-50; 
by Horst Frenz in JEGP 45 (1946). 234-35. 

Hughes, A. M. D. The nascent mind of Shelley. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Jones, Frederick L. The Shelley legend. PMLA 61 (1946) . 848-90. 
The accusation by Professor R. M. Smith and his collaborators that Mary 

and Lady Shelley created an “ ideal Shelley,” who has been perpetuated in 
the standard biographies by Dowden, N. I. White, et al., is divided into six 
parts and systematically refuted. The author relates how Mary warned her 
readers that she was not giving a complete account of Shelley’s life, how 
she corrected a false notion of Hunt’s regarding Harriet Westbrook, how 
Dowden had access to all Lady Shelley’s Shelley papers, and so on. Smith's 
right in general to opinions on Shelley matters is challenged by a list of “a 
few of the countless errors” in his book; e.g. his belief that Claire gave 
birth to Allegra at Marlow, instead of at Bath. (R.D.) 

Lea, F. A. Shelley and the Romantic revolution. London. Rout- 
ledge, 1945. See ELH 13 (1946). 13. 

Rev. by Humphry House in NSN Dec. 1, 1945, pp. 375-76. 

Martin-Baynat, Robert. Shelley: a prelude. Parkstone, Dorset. 
Publ. by the author. 

Preliminary to what the author describes as “a metaphysical enquiry of 
the thought of Shelley.” 

Mary Shelley and G. H. Lewes. TLS Jan. 12, p. 24. 

Prints and discusses a letter of Mary Shelley to Leigh Hunt, previously 
unpublished, referring probably to G. H. Lewes’s wish to interview her for 
biographical information about Shelley. (N.I. W.) 

Millhouser, Milton. The noble savage in Mary Shelley’s Franken- 
stein. N&Q 190 (1946) . 248-50. 

Mary Shelley’s intention was to present the monster as a study of the 
morbid and occult, but in order to introduce some social criticism she gave 
him, in the middle of the story, the traits of a “noble” savage. By so 
doing she impaired the consistency and plausibility of the characterization. 
A trenchant analysis. (E. B.) 

Pinto. See “ Wordsworth.” 

Smith, Robert Metcalf, in collaboration with Martha Mary Schlegel, 
Theodore George Ehrsam, and Louis Addison Waters. The 
Shelley legend. New York. Scribner’s, 1945. See ELH 13 
(1946). 14-15. 

Rev. by W. W. Pratt in MLN 61 (1946). 571-73; by W. H. Dunn in 
MLQ 7 (1946) . 364-66; in TLS Oct. 26, p. 522 (see also TLS Nov. 23, p. 577). 
See also Cameron, Kenneth Neile; Jones, Frederick L.; White, Newman I. 


2 
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Sterling, E. L. Shelley’s grave. TLS Dec. 7, p. 603. 

Thompson, L. C. See “ Keats.” 

White, Newman I. The Shelley legend examined. SP 43 (1946). 
522-45. 

A detailed answer to the claims made in The Shelley Legend (1945) 
that most Shelley scholarship has been deluded by the acceptance of forged 
letters and of a false “legend” of the poet established by his family and 
by Victorian writers whom they controlled or deluded. Cites copious details 
of inadequate knowledge, distorted facts, and false reasoning. 

Southey. Griggs, Earl L. Robert Southey’s estimate of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge: a study in human relations. HLQ 9 
(1945). 61-94. 

A detailed survey of the relationship between Southey and Coleridge, 
drawn largely from Southey’s correspondence, much of it from the manu- 
script collection in the Huntington Library. Griggs concludes: “ At first 
Southey loved Coleridge, then pitied him, came to condemn him, and 
finally, as far as he was able, tried to forget him.” (J. V.L.) 

Havens, Raymond D. Southey’s revision of his Life of Wesley. 
RES 22 (1946). 134-36. 

Simmons, Jack. Southey. London. Collins. 1945. See ELH 13 
(1946). 15. 

Rev. by R. W. King in RES 22 (1946). 142-43. 

White. Rochlin, S. A. Henry Kirke White. TLS Feb. 9, p. 67. 

Wordsworth. Bonnerot, Louis. See “ Keats.” 

Christensen, Francis. Creative sensibility in Wordsworth. JEGP 
45 (1946). 361-68. 

The author undertakes to reconcile Wordsworth’s view of the mind as 


created by the senses with his belief that the mind partially creates the 
objects of sensuous experience. (R.D.) 





Wordsworth’s “ Three years she grew.” Exp. 4. No. 2 

(Dec., 1945). 18. 

Possible explanations of “ three years”: (1) the number may be arbitrary 
and without significance; (2) it may be specific and biographical; (3) it 
may take its meaning from some general notion. (J. V.L.) 

Essays on the eighteenth century. Presented to David Nichol 

Smith in honor of his seventieth birthday. New York. 

Oxford Univ. Press. 


Contains an essay on Wordsworth. 
Rev. by Thomas Lask in NYT May 19, p. 22; by Samuel C. Chew in 
NYHTB Aug. 25, p. 20. 


Hooley, Teresa. Wordsworth in Somerset. TLS Oct. 26, p. 521. 
Housman, Laurence, ed. A Wordsworth anthology. New York. 
Scribner’s. 
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In Wordsworth’s study. TLS June 22, p. 294. 
Review-article on the de Selincourt-Darbishire edition of the Poetical 
works (Vol. III), and on M. H. Shackford’s Wordsworth’s interest in 
painters and pictures. (Wellesley, Mass., 1945.) 


Minton, Arthur. Wordsworth’s “ The Prelude,” V, 364-74. Exp. 4. 
No. 8 (June, 1946) . 58. 
The position of the boy’s hands is a confusion of devotional and mega- 
phonic postures, physically impossible. 


Morland, Harold. Wordsworth’s “ The Prelude,” V. 364-74. Exp. 
5. No. 1 (Oct., 1946). 3. 
In reply to a previous comment, explains the naturalness of the description. 

Noyes, Russell. Wordsworth’s letter to William Collins, R. A. 
MIN 61 (1946) . 403-05. 

Peacock, Markham, Jr. Variants to the preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
MIN 61 (1946). 175-77. 

Pinto, V. de S. The English Romantics and France. Spectator 
Jan. 4, p. 14. 


Letter in reply to Harold Nicolson’s comment that the English Romantics 
owed nothing to French modes of thought (“ Marginal comment,” Spectator 
Dec. 21, 1945). Pinto refers to Wordsworth and Shelley. (J. V.L.) 


Reynolds, Lorna. In defence of Romanticism. Dublin Magazine 21. 
No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1946) . 24-34. 
The distrust of Romanticism is attributed to the influence of T. S. Eliot. 
The author’s defence is made chiefly by a discussion of Wordsworth. 
Shackford, Martha Hale. Wordsworth’s interest in painters and 
pictures. Wellesley, Mass. Privately printed, 1945. 
Shaver, Chester L. A Wordsworth-Pope parallel. MLN 61 (1946). 
467-68. 
—. Wordsworth’s adaptation of Pliny in “ Laodamia.” MLN 
61 (1946). 400-03. 
Stallknecht, Newton P. Strange seas of thought: studies in Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s philosophy of man and nature. Durham. 
Duke Univ. Press, 1945. See ELH 13 (1946). 17. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in MLN 61 (1946). 202-03; by Helen Darbishire 
in RES 22 (1946). 69-71. 
Watts, Nevile. Virgil and, Wordsworth. Dublin Rev. Oct., 1946, 
pp. 134-47. 
Many similarities between the two poets are discovered. “After each 


poet had written, and as a result of what he had written, more people felt 
more deeply, and about more things.” 


Worthington, Jane. Wordsworth’s reading of Roman prose. New 
Haven. Yale Univ. Press. (Yale Studies in English, 102.) 


Rev. by B. R. McElderry, Jr., in MLQ 7 (1946). 362-63; by Ernest 
Bernbaum in JEGP 45 (1946). 355-56. 
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FRENCH 
(By Jean-Albert Bédé) 
1. BrsLIoGRAPHY 


Carré, Jean-Marie. La littérature comparée en France pendant 
loccupation. CLS Nos. 17/18 combined (1945). 31-2. 
Disappointingly short—but through no fault of Professor Carré. Compara- 

tive literature simply did not flourish under Nazi rule. For better news see 
below (Géléna Tuzet, Sec. 2). 

Lecoy (Félix), Lebegue (Raymond), and Van Tieghem (Philippe). 
Reports concerning French literary and linguistic studies in 
the period 1940-1945. MLR 41 (1946). 270-97. 


The part concerning pre-Romanticism and Romanticism is by Philippe Van 
Tieghem (pp. 291-97). 


2. GENERAL 


Baldensperger, Fernand. La Part de la Russie dans l’acceptation 
francaise du subconscient en littérature. PMLA 61 (1946). 
293-308. 

Part I of the article (pp. 294-99) deals with the Romantic origins of this 
particular current (Mme de Staél, Mme de Krudener, Charles Nodier, 
Wronski, Balzac, and others) . 

Bédé, Jean-Albert. Le Quatorze Juillet et sa fortune littéraire 
(1789-1902). CHRF No. I (1947) . 91-109. 

This study is to be concluded in No. 2 or 3 of CHRF, a new periodical 
which substitutes, temporarily at least, for La Révolution Francaise, formerly 
published in Paris. The present installment covers the pre-Romantic and 
Romantic periods (André and Marie-Joseph Chénier, Hugo, Gautier, etc.) , 
but leaves out Michelet, who will supply the leading theme for the second 
part. 

Boyé, Maurice-Pierre. La Mélée romantique. Paris. Ed. Sequana. 
Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Brincourt, André. Satan et la Poésie. Paris. Grasset. 

Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Brogan, Denis W. French personalities and problems. London. 
H. Hamilton. 

Rev. by Raymond Mortimer in NSN 32 (1946). 158. 

An uneven collection of reprinted articles and reviews mostly concerned 


with contemporary figures. It includes, however, an excellent essay on 
Tocqueville. 
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Dessauer, F. E. Fascism and Romanticism. UTQ 15 (1946). 

235-41. 

An interesting discussion of Carl Schmitt’s views before and after he joined 
the Nazi party. In one respect at least Dr. Dessauer follows the lead of his 
author, whose History of Political Romanticism (1919) made only scattered 
references to the French Romantics and wisely refrained from involving them 
in matters with which they had very little to do. 

Downer, Alan S. Players and painted stage. Nineteenth Century 

Acting. PMLA 61 (1946). 522-76. 

This book-length study makes mention (pp. 549-62) of the French actor 
Bouffé who, in‘1831, exhibited at the Haymarket the qualities of “ elegance, 
delicacy, and piquancy of by-play ” which, together with “a certain lack of 
force,” were characteristic of the style of the French school. 

Easton, Stewart C. Romanticism: a continuing schism in the soul. 

RUO 16 (1946) . 355-60. 

Romanticism—from Rousseau to the present—defined as “ the inevitable 
reaction of the individual human ego against the study of the predetermined 
laws of nature from which man appears to be excluded.” 


Francon, Marcel. Poésie pure et Art pour Art. FR 20 (1946). 
14-17. 


The author pleads, on historical grounds, for a less indiscriminate use of 
the two expressions. 
George, Albert J. The French Romanticists and the Chain of 
Being. MLQ 7 (1946). 131-43. 
Just an outline—but by a competent scholar. 
Guillemin, Henri. Les Catholiques frangais et la Deuxieme Répub- 
lique. E No. 113 (1945) . 875-98. 
How the so-called Liberal Catholics—Montalembert, Falloux, Louis Veuillot 
—precipitated a “fatal divorce” between the Church and the people. For 
a somewhat more favorable view of Montalembert, see Sec. 3 below (Monta- 
lembert, Emmanuel Mounier) . 
Henriot, Emile. De Lamartine 4 Valéry. Lyon. H. Lardanchet. 
A collection of reprinted reviews by the literary critic of Le Monde (for- 
merly Le Temps). 
Herrand, Marcel. Les Théatres et leurs personnages (Lacenaire 
parle). Co 35 (1946). 247-55 and 296-302. 
The author of this lecture, delivered at the “ Université des Annales” on 
March 15, 1946, is the director of the “ Théatre des Mathurins” and an 
actor who interpreted the role of Lacenaire in the motion picture, Les Enfants 
du Paradis. Here he evokes with unquestionable gusto the golden age of 
Romantic melodrama. 


Kesten, Hermann. We live in Romantic times, SRL 29 (Nov. 9). 
11-12. 


A bird’s eye view of European Romanticism, to serve as an introduction 
to The Blue Flower, an anthology of Romantic stories (Roy Publishers) . 
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Lacretelle, Jacques de. Le Paysage dans notre littérature. FA 
Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 13, 20, and Nov. 17. 

The well-known author of Silbermann and Les Hauts-Ponts begins his broad 
survey with La Chanson de Roland, ending it with Maupassant. Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, and Flaubert deservedly receive the lion’s share. 

Le Maitre, H. Essai sur le mythe de Psyché dans la littérature 
francaise des origines & 1890. Imprimerie de Persan-Beau- 
mont, 1945. 

This doctoral dissertation, the publication of which was delayed by the 
war, studies primarily the novel, Psyché, by La Fontaine, the tragedy-ballet 
of the same name by Moliére, Corneille, and Quinault, and the poem by 
Victor de Laprade (1841). It offers an illuminating commentary on the 
changing thought of succeeding generations. 

Louis, Paul. L’Ouvrier francais de Louis XVIII a Louis-Philippe. 
Salaire—cott de vie—durée du travail. RPP No. 559 (1946). 
138-49. 

To be consulted in connection with the development of social Romanticism. 

Omedeo, Adolfo. La cultura francese nell’eta della Restaurazione. 
Verona. Arnaldo Mondadori. 

A sequel to Professor Omodeo’s studies on the Italian Risorgimento, this 
posthumous work does admirable and scholarly justice to an engrossing 
subject. The author is particularly fortunate in showing how, outside of 
political reaction, of course, and even, one should say, on the fringe of lite- 
rary Romanticism, the leading ideas of the century were being tested by such 
men as Benjamin Constant, Lamennais, and Saint-Simon. 

Paulhan, Jean. Un embarras de langage en 1817. Ar No. 12 (Dec. 
1945-Jan. 1946) . 3-19. 

A subtle, provocative, and not altogether warranted attack on Romanti- 
cism and Romantic style. Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and Stendhal were much less 
eager to create a new language —“ of which they had no idea” — than to 
substitute facile rhetorics for Classical accuracy. They (does that include 
Stendhal?) baptized Chénier a Romanticist because it so happened that he 
did not have the time to become a polished writer .. . 

Picard, Roger. Historiens romantiques. Clt 7 (1946). 325-33. 
Thumbnail sketch of a large topic. 

Romantisme. Special number of the periodical, Formes et Couleurs. 
Lausanne. 1946. 

Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Schaffer, Aaron. New York, symbol of Evil. MLN 61 (1946). 
275-77. 

A footnote to Elliot M. Grant’s French Poetry and Modern Industry, 
1830-1870. 

Skard, Sigmund. The Use of color in literature: a survey of re- 
search. APS 90 (1946). 163-249. 

From this technical study, graced with a large bibliography (pp. 204-41), 
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we extract the following, pertinent passage: “ With the Romantic movement 
France holds a position in the middle. La persistance classique was stronger 
than anywhere else. The wave rose later, lasted for a shorter period, and 
did not move the depths as much. This notwithstanding, the change was 
considerable, and the new color style which was brought on by the pre- 
Romantics has been analyzed more thoroughly in France than in any other 
country ... With regard to the Romantic movement proper the results are 
more meager ...” An exception is made, however, in the case of Hugo 
and of the students of Hugo (see pp. 198-200). 

Suckling, Norman. A further contribution to the Classic-Romantic 

debate. DUJ 39 (1946). 20-26. 


A belated assault on Jacques Barzun’s Romanticism and the Modern Ego 
(1943). Barzun shares the “ fallacious view,” entertained by Rousseau and 
Chateaubriand along with countless others, that action, energy, process, 
movement, and change have some final value in themselves. 
Travers, Seymour. The Melodrama satirized in theatrical parody. 
MLN 61 (1946). 299-305. 
By the author of A Catalogue of nineteenth-century French theatrical 
parodies, Columbia diss., 1941. 
Parody in the French theater: a note on its vogue. RR 
37 (1946) . 237-43. 
Tuzet, Géléna. Voyageurs francais en Sicile au temps du Roman- 
tisme. Paris. Boivin. 


A 500-page book, the first since the war to appear in the collection 
“ Etudes de littérature étrangére et comparée” published under the auspices 
of the Revue de littérature comparée. 


Vega, Miguel Angel. El romanticismo en Europa y America. At 84 
(1946) . 292-310. 


A broad survey of little scholarly significance. 


38. Strupires or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Arrault, A. Madame de Berny, éducatrice de Balzac. 
Tours. Arrault. 1945. 


This biography of Balzac’s Dilecta does not displace that by Miss Ruxton 


(1929) . 
Béguin, Albert. Balzac et les classes sociales. NEF No. 22 (1946). 
15-26. 


Balzac as the demiurge of his own imaginary society. This view seems to 
be more and more that of modern criticism and scholarship. See Maurice 
Bardéche’s thesis, Balzac romancier (1940), and Maurice Blanchot’s review 
of it in the collection of essays entitled, Fauwa-pas (1943). 


Balzac visionnaire. RP 53 (1946) . 90-99. 


In the same vein as the above. 
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Mabbott, Thomas O. A newly found American translation of 

Balzac. MLN 61 (1946). 278-79. 

Les Secrets de la Princesse de Cadignan (1839; translated in 1846). This 
item is to be added to Joseph M. Carriére’s list as published in MLN 60 
(1945) , 234-41. See ELH 13 (1946). 20. 

Mauriac, Claude. Aimer Balzac. Préface de Francois Mauriac. 

Paris, Ed. O. Lieutier, 1945. 

The tone is set in the first paragraph: “ With my love as my only justifi- 
cation, with all the humility of a still stammering passion, with no thought 
whatsoever of erudition or novelty, I merely wish to transmit this lucid fever 
to those who have not yet experienced emotion and joy.” 

Prévost, Jean. See “ Baudelaire.” 
Royce, William Hobart. Balzac as he should be read. New York. 
Auguste Giraldi. 


The indefatigable Mr. Royce, who knows more about Balzac than anyone 
except Marcel Bouteron, has just provided us with a valuable addition to 
his Balzac Bibliography and to the Répertoire de la Comédie Humaine by 
Cerfberr and Christophe. This arrangement of Balzac’s novels in logical 
order of reading (according to time of action) is a challenge to those who, 
like the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, never ventured into the labyrinth of 
the Comédie Humaine for fear that they would become lost. 


Vigneron, Robert. Structure de Swann: Balzac, Wagner et Proust. 
FR 19 (1946). 370-84. 


Professor Vigneron is patiently erecting a monumental exegesis of Proust’s 
Du cété de chez Swann. (Another installment in the series appeared recently 
in MP 44 (1946). 102-28). Here he is concerned with a parallel between 
three artists whose work, their claims to the contrary notwithstanding, was 
not the fruit of sudden revelation but of a gradual development. 

Zweig, Stefan. Balzac. Translated by William and Dorothy Rose. 

New York. The Viking Press. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in NR Dec. 2, pp. 730 and 732-3; by Matthew 
Josephson in NY Post, Dec. 9; by Robert Pick in SRL Dec. 14, pp. 13-14. 

Whether or not the late Stefan Zweig would have been satisfied that his 
text was ready for publication is anybody’s guess. Somehow one gathers the 
impression that, for all of his urbane and sensitive approach, or perhaps 
because of it, the author lacked the strength to cope with such a gigantic 
character as Balzac. The present reviewer agrees with Mr. Levin that “ at 
least three German Balzacians have gone far beyond this: Anton Bettelheim 
in a critical biography, Ernst Robert Curtius in a philosophical study, and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal in two interpretative essays.” The book, elegantly 
translated and presented, suffers from the absence of an index. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly. Canu, Jean. Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris. R. 
Laffont. 


This is the only one of three recent French books on Barbey d’Aurevilly 
that the present writer was able to consult. It affords the most scholarly 
and comprehensive treatment ever granted the author of Les Diaboliques, 
although M. Canu is guilty of some dilly-dallying on his way to the 495th 
and last page. 
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Gramont, Comtesse de. Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris. Grasset. 
Quéru, Hermann. Le Dernier grand seigneur: Jules Barbey d’Au- 
revilly. Paris. Ed. de Flore. 
Treves, Paolo. Barbey d’Aurevilly. PV I (1945) . 36-65. 
A clear and solid presentation as far as it goes. 
Baudelaire. Anthony, George. Some letters of Baudelaire. RMR 
10 (1946) . 211-24. 
A translation of some Baudelaire letters recently published by Jacques 
Crépet. 
Béguin, Albert. Baudelaire et l’autobiographie. Po No. 28 (1945- 
46). 51-57. 
To serve as a preface to a new edition of Mon caur mis a nu. Geneva. 
A. Skira. 
Berger, Margaret Robinson. The influence of Baudelaire on the 
poetry of Julian del Casal. RR 37 (1946) . 177-87. 
Billy, André. La Présidente et ses amis. Paris. Flammarion. 1945. 
An alert and well-documented biography of Apollonie Sabatier, Baudelaire’s 
“ tres-belle, trés-bonne et trés-chére.” She befriended a number of writers, 
including Flaubert, Maxime Du Camp, Gautier, the Goncourt brothers, etc. 
For complementary details on her relationship with Flaubert, see below 
(Flaubert, Henri Guillemin) . 
Blin, Georges. Introduction aux Petite poémes en prose de Baude- 
laire. F 9 (1946). 278-300. 


The author expresses the hope that his analyses will “reveal the com- 
plexity, not to say the contradictions, present on each and every plane of this 
brief, posthumous work—in sharp contrast to the arrested, definite outline 
which is that of Les Fleurs du Mal.” 


Brugmans, H. L’“ Invitation au voyage” de Baudelaire. NPh 30 
(1946) . 3-15. 


A technical study of both the prose and verse poems of that name. In 
the latter version the paradise evoked has become, curiously enough, more 
“ Rubensian ” and more decadent—but it has lost some of its ethereal and 
fairy-like charm. 

Charlier, Gustave. Baudelaire et le “Cercle Artistique et Lit- 

téraire.” AcLLB 23 (1945) . 5-28. 

A complement to Maurice Kunel’s studies on Baudelaire’s stay in Belgium. 
Incidentally, a new, enlarged edition of Kunel’s Baudelaire en Belgique came 
out in 1944 (Liége, Ed. Soledi). 

Crépet, Jacques. Baudelairiana: lettres adressées ou relatives & 

Baudelaire. BB Jan. 1946 (vol. unnumbered) . 34-45. 

This publication, “to be continued,” was begun in 1945. However, the 
above number of BB is the only one available at the moment. 


Dix lettres inédites de Baudelaire. F 9 (1946) . 262-77. 
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Feuillerat, Albert. Baudelaire et la légende de Don Juan. REN 
2/3 combined (1944-45, but copyright 1946) . 65-76. 

A most interesting hypothetical reconstruction of Baudelaire’s abortive 
drama, La Fin de Don Juan, from the scenario left by the poet. 

Fréville, Jean. Réhabilitons Baudelaire! LFS Mar. 29. 

Although the Fleurs du Mal have fallen into the public domain, the judg- 
ment of 1857—which “ forbade” six poems of the collection—is still legally 
in force “for lack of new evidence.” M. Fréville asks that an end be put to 
this paradoxical situation. 

Gallas, K. R. Plastiche en graphische inspiratie bij Baudelaire. 
Il) Les Phares behalve de “ Goya.” NPh 30 (1946) . 106-23. 
Reference is made to a first article (NPh 28, pp. 171 ff.) which is unavail- 

able at the present moment. 

Jouve, Pierre-Jean. Défense et Illustration. Paris. Ed. Charlot. 
Rev. by René Micha in Ar No. 14 (1946). 153-54. 

A reprint of the original, limited edition published in Neufchatel (Switzer- 
land) in 1943 under the title, Ides et Calendes. The common denominator 
between these disconnected essays is the personality of Pierre-Jean Jouve, 
whose “ Tombeau de Baudelaire” (included in the collection) betrays a deep 
and genuine affinity with the author of Les Fleurs du Mal. 

Lalo, Charles. L’Art prés de la Vie: d’Annunzio, Barrés, Baudelaire, 
Chateaubriand. Paris. J. Vrin. 

Four romantic lives romantically treated. 

Le Dantec, Yves-Gérard. Charles Baudelaire et le Parnasse Con- 
temporain: a propos de trois lettres inédites 4 Catulle 
Mendes. NEF No. 18 (1946). 14-29. 

These letters reveal the circumstances in which the Parnasse Contemporain, 
on March 3lst and June 30, 1866, published the last poems of Baudelaire— 


namely, those which did not appear in book form until 1868 (3d ed. of Les 
Fleurs du Mal). 


Marcenac, Jean. Le Premier Mai de Baudelaire. LFS May 3. 
What a good Socialist (or Communist) Baudelaire could have made! 
Massin, Jean. Baudelaire entre Dieu et Satan. Paris. Ed. Sequana. 
A remarkable book—Catholic but exempt from any dogmatic narrowness. 
In fact Massin, already the author of an excellent Baudelaire devant la 
douleur, succeeds in refreshing a well-worn subject. The main emphasis is 
no longer on Baudelaire’s errors, his blasphemies, his satanic propensities, but 
on the limits of the poet’s Christianity; on both his eagerness and awkward- 
ness in trying to save himself; on his inability to forego his egocentric pre- 
occupations and commune with either God or his fellow-men. 
Montellano, Bernardo Jiménez. Baudelaire y Ramon Lopez Velarde. 
RI II (1946) . 295-309. 
Mouquet (Jules) et Bandy (W.T.). Baudelaire en 1848. La Tri- 
bune Nationale. Paris. Emile-Paul. 


An exhaustive, though somewhat disorderly, treatment of Baudelaire’s 
journalistic ventures in 1848 (Le Salut Public, La Tribune Nationale, Le 
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Représentant de l’Indre). The first part of the book shows him going over 
from the democratic into the conservative camp for lack of money as well 
as of political convictions. The second part reproduces the articles and chroni- 
cles of La Tribune Nationale (April-June, 1848), in which Baudelaire may 
be suspected of having had a hand in his quality of editorial secretary. 
Pommier, Jean. Dans les chemins de Baudelaire. Paris. Corti. 

1945. 

A title that is not descriptive, a composition that is a little too scattered, 
are the only serious defects of this convincing study. The book would have 
been more properly styled, “La Culture de Baudelaire.” Professor Pom- 
mier’s painstaking analyses reveal the poet as a humanist, well versed in the 
knowledge of classical, medieval, and modern literature. 

Porché, Jean. Baudelaire: histoire d’une 4me. Paris. Flammarion. 

1945. 

Strictly a biography but easily one of the best. It is even more absorbing 
than Porché’s Verlaine tel qu’il fut (1933) and relegates very far indeed the 
semi-fictionized Vie douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire, which he wrote twenty 
years ago. Its scrupulousness, simplicity, and poignancy should make it an 
object lesson for the Freudian-Hollywoodian type of biographer. 

Prévost, Jean. L’Influence de Balzac sur Baudelaire: “La Fan- 

farlo.” F 9 (1946). 501-08. 

L’Emotion poétique chez Baudelaire. FL IL (1946). 

282-88. 

Le Souffle chez Baudelaire. NEF No. 15 (1946). 3-17. 

These penetrating studies, partly technical and partly philosophical, are 
all fragments of a projected book on Baudelaire that Jean Prévost will never 
write. An officer in the Maquis, he was captured and killed by the Germans 
in the summer of 1944. 


Béranger. Garcon, Maurice. Béranger, poéte de la Liberté. Co 
35 (1946) . 368-87. 
A lecture given at the “ Université des Annales.” 

Beyle. See “ Stendhal.” 

Bonald. Koyré, Alexandre. Louis de Bonald. JHI 7 (1946) . 56-73. 


“Neither de Maistre nor still less Chateaubriand or Lamennais was the 
real fountain-head of the anti-democratic thought of the last century. That 
responsibility is beyond doubt de Bonald’s.” The present writer finds no 
quarrel with this statement but wishes to point out that it is valid for France 
only and for a type of anti-democratic sentiment which is more patriarchal 
in its essence than totalitarian or fascistic. 

Champfleury. See “ Flaubert,” Boulanger. 
Chateaubriand. Kramer, C. See “ Millevoye.” 
Lacretelle, Jacques de. See Sec. 2. 

Lalo, Charles. See “ Baudelaire.” 
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; es : Mistler, 
Lynes, Carlos Jr. Chateaubriand as a critic of French literature. “ 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures T 

and Languages, 46. edit 

This is an eminently successful attempt to habilitate Chateaubriand as a fror 
critic, and especially as a critic of seventeenth-century Classicism. The author the 
proves conclusively that Chateaubriand’s treatment of Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, 22,- 
La Fontaine, Racine, et al., gave new life to a dormant tradition—so much tha 
so that his “ Romantic ” interpretations still color our understanding of those org 
great writers. Mr. Lynes handles his material very expertly except perhaps but 
in the case of Fénelon. He does not perceive that Chateaubriand’s gradual bot 
acceptance of Fénelon may spring from non-literary reasons and from a com- Powell, 
parison that he establishes between himself and the tutor to the Duke of Q 
Burgundy as progressive and enlightened statesmen. ; 

Malakis, Emile, ed. Chateaubriand: Itinéraire de Paris a Jé- Dumas 

rusalem, édition critique en deux volumes. Baltimore. Johns I 

Hopkins Press. 

This long-awaited critical edition—about 900 pages of text, variants, intro- tre 
duction, notes, bibliography, illustrations, and maps—is a labor of love and a lik 
model of exacting scholarship. é An essential part is still missing—the literary | Flaube 
and historical introduction, which has been withheld for further additions and 
revisions. This implies, no doubt, that it will constitute in itself a third, full- ‘ 
bodied volume. One would be most ungrateful and inconsiderate to press for Canu, . 
its early publication, but the fact remains that, until it appears and provides i 
the necessary keys, many chambers will have to remain closed in the sumptu- 
ous palace with which the editor has presented us. hs 

° ’ 2 . . . ” 7 bd ‘ > e 
Viatte, Auguste. L’Evolution politique de Chateaubriand: de Digeon 

l’émigration royaliste 4 la démocratie. CHRF No. 1 (1947). 

} : 

134-42. Guiller 

Seems an apt summarization, both personal and forceful. 

Walker, Thomas Capell. Chateaubriand’s natural scenery: a study | 

of his descriptive art. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Studies 5 

in Romance Literatures and Languages, extra 21. 

The author follows in the path opened by John Nottingham Ware in his Lacret 
study of the descriptive vocabulary of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (same col- ) Seznec 
lection, 1927). The book leaves nothing to be desired from the documentary 
standpoint and is particularly fortunate in its analysis of sense perception in 
Chateaubriand’s natural scenery (color, light, form, sound, movement, odor, C 
etc.). Somehow, however, it lacks the final spark of life; and we are left t 
wondering, as we did before, why Chateaubriand was “ the Magician ” instead 
of just a landscape painter of whatever unusual abilities. We now know Turne 
considerably more about Chateaubriand’s vocabulary, not about his style; | Fouri 
about his technique, not about his art. 

Constant. Du Bos, Charles. Grandeur et Misere de Benjamin S‘ther 


Constant. Paris. Corréa. 


One of the most searching essays (influenced, of course, by his Catholic } 
viewpoint) ever written by the late Charles Du Bos. 
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Mistler, Jean, ed. Constant: Journal intime, précédé du Cahier 
rouge et d’Adolphe. Monaco, Ed. du Rocher. 


The most interesting part of this substantially prefaced and annotated 
edition is the Journal intime, and particularly that section of it which runs 
from May 15, 1811, to October 23, 1815. Except for disconnected fragments, 
the last of which was published by Maurice Levaillant,—see ELH 13 (1946). 
22,—these pages had never been printed before. They are now available, 
thanks to M. Charles Monamy, who communicated to the editor, not the 
original manuscript (still in the possession of Professor Charles Lenormant), 
but a copy obviously seen and approved by Benjamin Constant since it is 
bound together with a sheaf of papers written in his own hand. 


Powell, Anthony. Aspects of Benjamin Constant. NER 13 (1946). 
Q41-47. 


To be continued in a 1947 issue. 

Dumas pére. Constantin-Weyer, Maurice. L’Aventure vécue de 

Dumas pére. Geneva. Ed. du Milieu du Monde. 

It is fitting that a life-story which reads like fiction should receive expert 
treatment at the hands of a well-known novelist. How Dumas would have 
liked it! 

Flaubert. Boulanger, Jean-Baptiste. Etude comparée sur le roman 

réaliste: de Champfleury 4 Flaubert. AF 6 (1946). 7-11. 

Canu, Jean. Flaubert auteur dramatique. Paris. Les Ecrits de 

France. 

Nothing more need be written on this thin subject. M. Canu himself may 
have overdone it. 

Digeon, C. Le Dernier visage de Flaubert. Paris. Aubier. 

Quoted by title. Unavailable at the present writing. 

Guillemin, Henri. A propos de La Présidente et ses amis, par 

André Billy. F 9 (1946). 505-09. 

Additions and corrections to Billy’s chapter XIV (on Flaubert and Mme 
Sabatier). See above: “ Baudelaire,” Billy 

Flaubert et les bien-pensants. Et June 18. 
Lacretelle, Jacques de. See Sec. 2. 
Seznec, Jean. Notes on Flaubert and the United States. ASLH 17 

(1946) . 391-98. 

The youthful Flaubert, as was natural, saw America with the coloring of 
Chateaubriand. Later he indulged in some caustic comments which must not 
be taken too seriously. 

Turnell, Martin. Flaubert. SCR 13 (1945-46) . 200-18 and 272-91. 
Fourier. Orgaz, Raul A. Dos visionarios de la armonia social: 

Saint-Simon y Fourier. CA 28 (1946) . 93-108. 

Silberner, Edmund. Charles Fourier on the Jewish question. JSS 8 

(1946). 245-66. 


Fourier’s rabid antisemitism (based on economic and moral, not racial, 
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motives) is curiously played down in his last book, La Fausse industrie 
(1835-6). His newly-acquired Zionism may best be explained as a device to 
secure for his own social schemes the financial collaboration of the house of 
Rothschild. Professor Silberner’s objective study is to be followed by another 
on the antisemitism of Fourier’s disciples (Alphonse Toussenel and Adolphe 
Alhaiza) . 
Gautier. Lang, Paul H. Editorial. MQ 32 (1946). 602-11. 
Under this too modest title Professor Lang offers a sympathetic appraisal 
of Gautier’s qualities as a musical critic. 
Palleske, Siegwalt O. Terreur charmante in the works of Théophile 
Gautier. RR 36 (1945). 297-313. 
An interesting study of Gautier’s gradual integration of terror and charm 
in a single mood, “ fragile and evanescent indeed, yet delicate and intriguing.” 
Hugo. Barrere, J.-B. Promenade dans un album de voyage de 
Victor Hugo. RHP nouv. série, No. 41 (1946). 1-48. 
This extensive technical study, to be continued, relates to the poet’s album 
of his trip to Belgium, Luxemburg, and Germany in the year 1865. The 
manuscript is preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Gallas, K. R. Bij Victor Hugo’s “A Albert Diirer” (Les Voix 
intérieures X). NPh 30 (1946). 15-20. 

Grant, Elliot M. The career of Victor Hugo. Harvard Studies in 
Romance Languages 21. 1945. See ELH 13 (1946) . 23-24. 
Rev. by Herbert J. Hunt in MLR 41 (1946). 214-15; by Auguste Viatte 

in FR 19 (1946). 456. 

Moore, Olin H. Realism in Les Misérables. PMLA 61 (1946). 

211-28. 


The author notices a trend toward photographic realism in the successive 
stages of Les Misérables and relies for additional evidence on the unpublished 
—and apparently neglected —letters of Victor Hugo which are filed away 
with the manuscript of the novel (Bibliotheque Nationale) . 

Seznec, Jean. Deux lettres d’exil de Victor Hugo. REN 2/3 com- 

bined (1944-45 but copyright 1946) . 306-10. 

From the Harvard University Library collection. 

Skard, Sigmund. See Sec. 2. 
Souchon, Paul. Les Prophéties de Victor Hugo. Paris. Ed. Tal- 

landier, 1945. 

Quoted by title. Unavailable at present writing. 

Lamartine. Gioia, Benedetto. Il Poeta e la Storia (Alfonso de 

Lamartine). PV 2 (1946). 45-67. 


A competent study of Lamartine’s career, with first-hand documentation 
culled from the memoirs of the time. To be continued in a later issue. 


Guillemin, Henri. Connaissance de Lamartine. Fribourg. Egloff, 
Librairie de Université de Fribourg. 

A reprint of the original, limited edition which appeared in Switzerland in 

1942. The book is filled with unpublished documents, two of them very 
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significant: (1) the diary of Lamartine’s valet, Geoffroi, which helps to cor- 
rect the poet’s rather extravagant account of his journey to the Holy Land; 
(2) the authentic diary of Lamartine’s mother, a far cry from the published 
Manuscrit de ma mére which he allowed himself to garble and triturate in 
order to suit his own fancy. 

. Lamartine et la question sociale. Paris. Plon. 

Henri Guillemin, a scholar not unfrequently prejudiced for or against his 
authors by virtue of his forceful personality, always dealt squarely with 
Lamartine and has done more than anyone else to destroy the persistent 
legends which surround the poet-statesman. Among these is that of Lamar- 
tine deputy who sat “near the ceiling” in splendid and detached isolation. 
The truth, amply demonstrated here, is that he had an uncommonly clear 
view of the social question and a definite policy which he furthered with the 
skill and craftiness of a born politician. 

Hastings, Hester. Man and Beast: Lamartine’s contribution to 

French animal literature. PMLA 61 (1946) . 1109-25. 

A smattering of Hindu literature explains Lamartine’s interest (after 1834) 
in the doctrine of the unity of nature and of non-violence or avoidance of 
injury to animals: cf. his stirring defense of the dog in Jocelyn and other 
works. From there it is only a few steps to Jean Giono’s idea that animals 
communicate their joy to man and remind him that health and happiness 
are dependent upon a wholesome, natural physical existence. 

Henriot, Emile. See Sec. 2. 
Laprade. See Le Maitre, H. (Sec. 2). 
Maistre. Bayle, Francis. Les Idées politiques de Joseph de 

Maistre. Paris. Ed. Domat-Monchrestien. 

Rev. by Edouard Dolléans in NEF No. 22 (1946). 156-57. 

A doctoral dissertation. The author’s partiality to, and admiration for, 
de Maistre lead him to some disputable and exaggerated conclusions. One 
clear result of his investigation, however, is to reveal de Maistre as far more 
supple in his outlook and less set on his absolutist principles than is generally 
believed. 

Dermenghem, E. Joseph de Maistre mystique. Paris. Ed. du 

Vieux-Colombier. 

A wealth of unpublished documents allows the author to enlighten us on 
the true nature of de Maistre’s Catholicism and of his opposition to Napoleon. 

Mérimée. Martineau, Henri. Six lettres inédites de Mérimée a 
Stendhal. F 9 (1945). 1-29. 

These six letters, added to the seven previously published (1898), may 
well represent all that has been saved of the correspondence between Mérimée 
and Stendhal. They are most revealing psychological documents, and, inci- 
dentally, no reading material for those under the age of twenty-one .. . 

Viguié, Pierre. Petits propos sur de grandes ceuvres: portraits 
et souvenirs sur Mérimée, Samain, Pouvillon, France, etc. 

Bordeaux. R. Picquot. 

All but Mérimée belong to the post-Romantic period. 


Michelet. Audibert, Raoul. Le Peuple a cent ans. NL Mar. 21. 
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Bédé, Jean-Albert. Le Peuwple de Michelet. RF 3 (1946). 30-31. 
Two widely different appraisals. 
Millevoye. Kramer, C. Les Elégies antiques de Millevoye. NPh 
30 (1946) . 145-50. 
The author of André Chénier et la poésie parnassienne (1925) traces: 
(1) the influence of Chénier and Chateaubriand on Millevoye’s Elégies 
(1812); (2) the influence of Millevoye on José-Maria de Heredia. 
Mistral. Ripert, Emile. Mistral et son message spirituel. Paris. 
Ed. Spes. 
By one of the foremost specialists of modern Provengal literature. 
Montalembert. Guillemin, Henri. See Sec. 2. 
Mounier, Emmanuel. Montalembert, ou la liberté quand méme. 
NREL 4 (1946). 771-88. 
Will introduce an anthology of Montalembert’s texts on liberty (collection 
Cri de la France, Ed. Egloff, Fribourg, Switzerland) . 
Montlosier. Fleury, Serge. Le Dernier féodal: le baron de Mont- 
losier. RPF 5 (1946). 10-21. 
Murger. Moss, Arthur, and Marvel, Evalyn. The Legend of the 
Latin Quarter: Henry Murger and the birth of Bohemia. 
New York. The Beechhurst Press. 


Fictionized, illustrated, entertaining, and—wonder of wonders—fairly accu- 
rate in its reconstructions. 

Musset. Prod’homme, J. G. Berlioz, Musset, and Thomas de 

Quincey. MQ 32 (1946). 98-106. 

Nerval. Béguin, Albert. Gérard de Nerval. Paris. Corti, 1945. 

Rev. by Stéphane Jourat in NEF No. 14 (1946). 137. 

A study in mysticism by the author of L’Ame romantique et le Réve. 

Nerval. ER nouv. série, No. 4. (1945) . 24-30. 
Graaf, D. A. de. Gérard de Nerval en het oordeel van zijn tijd- 

genooten. G 109 (1946). 143-66. 

Proudhon. Amoudruz, Madeleine. Proudhon et l'Europe. Paris. 

Ed. Domat-Monchrestien, 1945. 

Rev. by Edouard Dolléans in Pa No. 17 (1946). 55-59. 

A penetrating book which affords convincing proof of the concreteness of 
Proudhon’s thought. His belated interest in foreign policy was awakened by 
the wars of the Second Empire, which he considered detrimental to the 
equilibrium of Europe and destructive of individual liberties. We may add 
at this point that Proudhon’s present vogue in France, as made apparent in 


our bibliography, is precisely due to his early anticipation and denunciation 
of the totalitarian menace. 


Aron, Robert. Actualité de Proudhon. NEF No. 16 (1946). 133-37. 
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Barjac, Claude, ed. Proudhon: Lettres au citoyen Rolland. Paris. 
Grasset. 
Rev. by Edouard Dolléans in NEF No. 25 (1946). 144-45. 
These letters (Oct. 5, 1858, to July 29, 1862) supply a most important 
commentary by Proudhon himself on his book, La Guerre et la Paix (1861). 
They substantiate Mlle Amoudruz’s views on Proudhon and Europe (see 
above). 
Dolléans, Edouard. L’Actualité de Proudhon. NL Feb. 14. 
La Guerre et la Paix d’aprés Proudhon. NEF No. 20 
(1946) . 74-78. 


Substantially the same interpretation as that of Mlle Amoudruz, based on 
the text (pp. 79-92) of several letters from Proudhon to Rolland which were 
incorporated, later in the year, into the Barjac edition (see above). 


Lubac, Rev. P. Henri de. Proudhon et le Christianisme. Paris. 
Ed. du Seuil. 


Rev. by Edouard Dolléans in Pa No. 17 (1946). 55-59. 

Another outstanding essay, remarkably serene and free from unbecoming 
animosity toward a detractor of religion. In fact, the P. de Lubac evidences 
a discreet sympathy for his author and pictures him not so much as an enemy 
of religious dogma as of the unholy alliance which was concluded between 
French Catholics and conservatives during the Second Republic and after 
(on this subject, see above, Sec. 2, article by Guillemin). It will readily be 
seen that the P. de Lubac and other Proudhon contributors agree on one 
important point—namely, that the old militant Socialist let his thought be 
shaped by contemporary events rather than ruled by abstract principles. 


Quinet. Picard, Roger. Edgar Quinet historien. RTC 32 (1946). 
272-76. 
Saint-Simon. Gouhier, Henri. Henri de Saint-Simon et l’alliance 
franco-anglaise. NEF No. 20 (1946). 59-63. 
In a still unpublished Projet d’encyclopédie (Archives Nationales, folder 
F7. 4. 233), Saint-Simon called for the moral and political unification of 
Europe and predicated it upon a deep and genuine Anglo-French under- 
standing. The time was no later than 1813. No wonder that Napoleon’s 
censorship suppressed the manuscript, fragments of which are published as 
a sequel to Gouhier’s article (pp. 64-73). 
Hainds, J. R. John Stuart Mill and the Saint-Simonians. JHI 7 
(1946) . 103-12. 
Orgaz, Raul A. See “ Fourier.” 
Sainte-Beuve. Mahieu, Robert G. Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-Unis. 
Princeton. Princeton Univ. Press, 1945. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP 44 (1946). 59-61; by Janet Dowling in 
RR 37 (1946). 194-95. 
A good start—but a start—toward a definitive treatment of Sainte-Beuve’s 
critical reception in America and of his influence on American thought. 


3 
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Smith, Horatio. Sainte-Beuve — Montaigne—Human Nature. 

ASLH 17 (1946). 267-81. 

Because the late Professor Smith never wrote the authoritative work on 
Sainte-Beuve that he was so qualified to give us, one may be permitted to 
reproduce the key paragraph of this, his last article: “ No book about Sainte- 
Beuve fails to quote the passage of self-explanation that begins: ‘I am the 
most fragmentary of men and the most yielding to metamorphosis . . .’ 
But there has been failure to note in the same passage an affirmation, of the 
same degree of authority: ‘I never surrendered my determination to appraise 
and to judge.’ To know precisely what this involves we need only reread 
that tenth chapter of the third and final book of the Essais, ‘On Main- 
taining Integrity to Oneself,’ so characteristic of the essential nature of 
Montaigne.” 

Sand, George. Larnac, Jean. De Sand a Gorki. LFS Apr. 5. 
Staél (Baronne de). Aubry, Octave. Madame de Staél, Napoléon 

et la France. NL Jan. 17. 

Frattini, Alberto. La cultura francese nella formazione del pensiero 

del Leopardi. PV 2 (1946). 68-86. 

Mme de Staél shares honors with Montesquieu and Rousseau. 

Pange, Comtesse Jean de. Le Dernier amour de Madame de Staél. 

Geneva. La Palatine, 1945. 

Quoted by title. Unavailable at the present writing. 

Stendhal. Bird, C. Wesley. Stendhal’s “ Baltimore incident ”: 
a correction. MLN 61 (1946). 118-19. 

Refers to Stendhal’s story of the excitable soldier who, while on guard 
duty at a Baltimore theatre, shot Othello as the latter was about to strangle 
Desdemona. There is no known record of this “ incident,” which is supposed 
to have taken place in August, 1822. 

Dombey, Paul. Books in general: [Stendhal]. NSN 31 (1946). 303. 
Harthan, John P. Stendhal and Mozart. MuL 27 (1946). 174-79. 

Stendhal’s enthusiastic, if limited, response to his favorite composer gives 
evidence of a more mature judgment than that of his contemporaries and 
even of a later generation which, as a rule, saw only the childlike or courtly 
element in Mozart’s music. 


Herriot, Edouard. Stendhal et Napoléon. Co 35 (1946) . 221-31. 
Le Rouge et le Noir de Stendhal. Co 35 (1946) . 439-47. 


Two lectures given at the “ Université des Annales ” by the veteran states- 
man, who is also a distinguished scholar. 


Janssens, Emile. Stendhal et Tacite. L 5 (1946). 311-19. 


Stendhal consciously imitates the brevitas of Tacitus, his psychology, his 
misanthropy, etc. Traces of influence in La Chartreuse de Parme, L’Abbesse 
de Castro, La Vie de Henri Brulard. 


Josephson, Matthew. Stendhal, or the Pursuit of Happiness. New 
York. Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Rev. by A. J. Liebling in NY Oct. 19, pp. 126 and 129-382; by W. M. 
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Frohock in NYT Oct. 20, p. 3; by Marvin Lowenthal in NYHTB Oct. 20, 
p. 1; by Harry Levin in NR Nov. 4, pp. 595-7. 

The presentation is skillful, the tale lively, and the purpose one of popu- 
larization. To scholars, on the other hand, the book will be of little use 
because cf its simplified psychology and not overcritical conclusions. That 
Stendhal often mistook the pursuit of women for that of happiness is granted; 
but he did not always do so and, even when he did so, Freudian obsessions 
were only one ingredient in his motives. The man with 129 aliases—so Mr. 
Josephson calculates—was also a man with 129 personalities; and, while no 
one may be required to uncover them all, the merit of a Stendhal biographer 
must, in the last analysis, be assessed on the basis of his ability to bring out 
not one, not two, not three, but as many of them as possible. 

Martineau, Henri. See “ Mérimée.” 
L’uvre de Stendhal: histoire de ses livres et de sa pensée. 

Paris. Le Divan, 1945. 

Available too late for detailed comment—but this is a starred book. 

Paulhan, Jean. Un rhétoriqueur a |’état sauvage, ou la Littérature 
considérée comme un faux. NEF No. 20 (1946), 3-12, and 

No. 21 (1946) . 55-73. 

Literature conceived as being, of its very essence, a fabrication and a forg- 
ery—this spells the name of Paul Valéry. Indeed Paulhan’s article addresses 
itself to Valéry and is meant as a rebuttal. Stendhal, however, remains very 
much in the center of the discussion—for two reasons: (1) because Valéry 
singled him out as a perfect example of the literary fabricator, going so far 
as to say that the Egotist’s search for naturalness was in itself a convention; 
(2) because Paulhan reverses the argument and, again using Stendhal as an 
instance, suggests, in every willful artifice, the “vital” presence of inspira- 
tion, with the result that there may not be a more “ authentic” man on 
earth than the writer. 


Tocqueville. See Brogan, Denis W. (Sec. 2). 
Lewis, Wyndhan. De Tocqueville and democracy. SR 54 (1946). 

557-75. 

This article, freely interspersed with digressions, introduces the interesting 
remark that Book II of La Démocratie en Amérique, separated from the 
first by a three-year interval, reveals a progressive deterioration in Tocque- 
ville’s attitude of limited benevolence toward democracy. 

Marshall, Margaret. Notes by the way. N Feb. 2 and 9, pp. 130-31 

and 170-72. 

Pannunzio, Mario. Le Passioni di Tocqueville. PV I (1945) . 68-87. 


To this reviewer’s knowledge, no other study emphasizes with such force 
the “ passionate” nature of Tocqueville and the affective “tension ” which 
is discernible beneath his ideas. 


Read, Herbert. De Tocqueville on art in America, Ad 23 (1946). 
9-13. 

Wach, Joachim. The role of religion in the social philosophy of 
Alexis de Tocqueville. JHI 7 (1946). 74-90. 


In better accordance with its limited scope this article should be entitled, 
“ Views of Tocqueville on religion and its function in American society.” 
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Wright, Benjamin F. Of democracy in America. APSR 40 (1946). 

52-61. 

No book, in the opinion of Mr. Wright, interprets present-day democracy 
as clearly and searchingly as Tocqueville’s did that of a century ago before 
his views were made partly obsolete by the advent of the technological 
revolution. 

Vigny. Bonnefoy, Georges. La Pensée religieuse d’Alfred de Vigny. 

Paris. Hachette, 1944. 

Rev. by Robert Kemp in NL Apr. 18. 

Kemp’s fairly recent review will be our excuse for belatedly introducing 
this outstanding doctoral dissertation. It is a posthumous work, the author 
having been killed in action in 1940. Its main theme is that of Vigny’s 
gradual drift from Christianity, the terminus ad quem being the poet’s 
fragmentary Julien l’Apostat. 

Lauvriére, Emile. Alfred de Vigny, 2 vols. Paris. Grasset. 

Rev. by Robert Kemp in NL Apr. 18. 

This work supersedes Lauvriére’s previous book on Vigny (1909) and 
plumbs the depths far more effectively. The author’s peculiar attraction 
toward pathological cases—he also accredited himself as the French biographer 
of Edgar Allan Poe—serves him well in this instance. For Vigny is beyond 
question the one French Romanticist whose life was beset with morbid com- 
plexes and whose works represent so many heroic attempts to transcend the 
congenital debility of his nature. All this Lauvri¢re shows admirably. Since 
there are always two sides to a story, let us say that his exclusive preoccu- 
pation leads him to overstress Vigny’s pessimism at the expense of such rays 
of serene confidence as finally pierced his later inspiration. 

Ricour, Pierre. Un témoin de l’inquiétude: Alfred de Vigny. RUO 

16 (1946). 14-37. 

The Catholic viewpoint: Vigny’s inquiétude is presented as being of a 
religious nature, in contrast to that of a century—our century—when litera- 
ture has lost contact with the spiritual. 


GERMAN 
(By Ludwig W. Kahn) 


1. GENERAL 


Chambers, W. W. Language and nationality in German pre- 
Romantic and Romantic thought. MLR 41 (1946). 382-92. 
In pre-Romantic thought national characteristics were noted; in Romantic 
thought (esp. Fouqué) such statements became nationalistic in tone. 
Derycke, Gaston. See Spanish, Sec. 1. 
Dessauer, F. E. Fascism and Romanticism. UTQ 15 (1946). 
235-41. 
Discusses Carl Schmitt’s Politische Romantik of 1919. “The romantic 
refusal of a decision, the leaving open of all possibilities, practically confirms 
the powers that be.” 
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Liebi, Alfred. Das Bild der Schweiz in der deutschen Romantik. 
Bern, Leipzig. P. Haupt. Sprache und Dichtung. Heft 71. 
Rehder, Helmut. Literary criticism in Germany during the Roman- 
tic period. MfDU 38 (1933). 237-43. 
Three postulates are discussed, with their significance for literary criticism: 
(1) universality of outlook, (2) freedom from limited or temporal conces- 
sions, (3) the intuitive ability of the critic to identify himself with his object. 
Rosenfeld, Paul. The conscious faerie-tale: history of the origin of 
a romantic genre. C 43 (1946). 646-53. 


The romantic tale (“ Kunstmdrchen” in German criticism) has more 


allegorical and symbolical meaning, greater “ consciousness ” than the fairy 
tale of folklore. 


Stahl, E. L. The genesis of symbolist theories in Germany. MLR 
41 (1946). 306-17. 


Traces the genesis in pre-Romantic, classical, and Romantic authors. 


2. Srupires oF AUTHORS 


Brentano. MacNaughton, Jacqueline A. Brentano’s Novellen. 

An abridgement of a dissertation. New York University. 

Chamisso. Atkins, Stuart. Peter Schlemihl in relation to the 

popular novel of the Romantic period. GR 21 (1946). 191- 

208. 

The “sentimentality ” of the novel is compared to that of such authors 
as August Lafontaine, and the possibility is considered that it may be 
satirical. 

Fichte. Gueroult, M. Fichte et Xavier Léon. Revue philosophique 

71 (1946). 170-207. 

Substantiates Léon’s view that Fichte’s ideas were those of the French 
Revolution rather than of German chauvinism. 


Grimm. Hennig, John. The Brothers Grimm and T. C. Croker. 
MLR 41 (1946). 44-54. 
Heine. Bernard, Victor. Henri Heine. Paris. B. Grasset. 
Feise, E. Goethes “ Kriegserklirung,” Heine und die Schnadahiipfel. 
MIN 61 (1946). 325-30. 
Vollmer, C. Heine’s conservatism. SAQ 45 (1946) . 339-49. 
Wadepuhl, Walter. Das Bronze-Medaillon Heinrich Heines. MfDU 
38 (1946). 97-102. 
Heine und Shakespeare. SAB 21 (1946). 51-59. [To be 
continued. | 
Heines Geburtsjahr. PMLA 61 (1946). 126-56. 
Herder. See Kayser, Wolfgang, in Portuguese, Sec. 1. 
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Hélderlin. Fuerst, Norbert. Three German novels of education. 
MfDU 38 (1946) . 339-47. 
This first part of the article deals with Hélderlin’s Hyperion. 

Mitchell, P. M. Ho6lderlin in Germany, 1940-1945. MfDU 38 
(1946). 403-12. 


Valuable bibliography and survey of work done while international com- 
munications were interrupted. 


Roud, Gustave. Hélderlin. Formes et Couleurs. Numéros 3/4, 
1945. Unpaginated. 

Stansfield, Agnes. Hélderlin. Manchester Univ. Press, 1945. See 
ELH 13 (1946). 29. 


Reviewed by W. Silz in JEGP 45 (1946). 115; by Joseph Stewart in GR 
21 (1946). 74-76; by E. Feise in MLN 41 (1946). 496-97. 

Stoll, Robert Thomas. Zur Hélderlin-Ausgabe des Atlantis Verlages. 

Schweizer Rundschau 46 (1946). 144-150. 

4. good summary of present Hélderlin research. 

Wells, F. L. Hélderlin: Greatest of “ Schizophrenics.” Journal of 

Abnormal and Soc. Psych. 41 (1946). 199-206. 

Kleist. Blume, Bernhard. Kleist und Goethe. MfDU 38 (1946). 

20-31, 83-96, 150-164. 

Bei aller Verschiedenheit nicht nur des Kiinstlertums, sondern auch des 
Wesens, zeigen beide Dichter gewisse Analogien. Beide suchen nicht der 
Wirklichkeit “zu entgehen, sondern sie zu bewiiltigen.” Beide gebrauchen 
in einer bestimmten Epoche ihres Lebens dieselben Motive,—Herz, Gefiihl, 


Vertrauen,—aber tiefgehende Analyse und Einzelinterpretation (besonders der 
Kleistschen Werke) zeigen dass “ dieselben Motive nicht dasselbe bedeuten.” 


Nordmeyer, H. W. Kleists “Amphitryon”: zur Deutung der 
Komédie. MfDU 38 (1946) . 1-19, 165-176, 268-283, 349-359. 
[To be continued in 1947.] 

Schlegel. Paulsen, W. Friedrich Schlegels Lucinde als Roman. 
GR 21 (1946). 173-90. 


The artistic form of the novel, especially the latter part, reflects the con- 
flict in, and shift of, Schlegel’s dualistic personality, torn between the romantic 
and the bourgeois. 


SLAVONIC 
(By Katharine Strelsky) 


Aleksandrova, Vera A. I. A. Bunin. Novyi Zhurnal 12 (1946). 
168-77. 

Jakobson, Roman. Polish scholarship and Pushkin. American 
Slavic and East European Review 5 nos. 12-13 (1946) . 88-92. 
Modern Polish scholarship dealing with Pushkin, specifically two large 
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volumes issued by the Polish Association for the Study of Eastern Europe 
and the Near East, Puszkin, 1837-1937, Crakow, 1939, with special emphasis 
on the research of W. Lednicki, M. Toporowski, W. Fiszer, and others, as 
well as that of several Russian scholars. 

Keefer, Lubov. The influence of Adam Mickiewicz on the Ballades 

of Chopin. American Slavic and East European Review 5 

nos. 12-13 (1946). 38-50. 

An analysis of possible literary influence on the Ballades (e.g., that of 
Mickiewicz, Slowacki), in which the author points out the “ intellectual 
isolationism ” of Chopin as a factor reducing the extent of such influence. 

Klancar, Anthony J. Josip Jurcié, the Slovene Scott. American 

Slavic and East European Review 5 nos. 12-13 (1946) . 19-33. 

Jurtié, first among the Slovenes and other Yugoslavs to apply the ideas of 
Scott, led the Slovene Renaissance in the mid-nineteenth century, when the 
revival of the study of the national language, literature and history was to 
develop a knowledge of the Slovene nation’s past. 

Lednicki, Waclaw. Bits of Table Talk on Pushkin. American Slavic 

and East European Review 5 nos. 12-13 (1946). 93-110. 

An analysis of the polemical relationship between the work of Pushkin 
and Mickiewicz, particularly Pushkin’s Ghasub and Mickiewicz’s Konrad 
Wallenrod. The title, Table Talk, alludes to the collection of historical 
anecdotes jotted down by Pushkin in the years 1830-1836, following the 
example of Hazlitt or Coleridge, whose works were in his library. 

Passage, Charles E. The influence of Schiller in Russia, 1800-1840. 

American Slavic and East European Review 5 nos. 12-13 

(1946) . 111-37. 

Vucinich, Wayne S. Modern Yugoslav drama. American Slavic 

and East European Review 5 nos. 12-13 (1946). 1-18. 

A general survey, treating mainly contemporary social drama and including 
a discussion of the plays rooted in national Romanticism during and since 
the nineteenth century. 


SPANISH 
(By Nicholson B. Adams and Herman E. Hespelt) 


1. GENERAL 


Alonso Cortés, Narciso. La poesia espaiiola del siglo XIX. Val- 
ladolid, Imprenta Castellana. 

Arrom, José Juan. Historia de la literatura dramatica cubana. New 
Haven. Yale Univ. Press, 1944. 
Rev. by Otis H. Green in Hispanic Review 14 (1946). 273-75. 

Blecua, José Manuel. Historia de la literatura espafiola. 2 vols. 
Zaragoza, 1943. 
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Crawford, W. Rex. A century of Latin American thought. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard Univ. Press, 1944. 
Rev. by Manuel Lopez-Rey in Hispania 29 (1946). 305-07. 

Derycke, Gastén. La experiencia romantica. El Hijo Prodigo 12, 
No. 37 (1946) . 23-24. 


Discusses the attitude toward love and death of the German Romanticists: 
Kleist, Novalis, and those whom the author considers their successors, 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and Rimbaud. 


Garcia-Prada, Carlos. Estudios hispanoamericanos. Mexico. El 
Colegio de Mexico, 1945. 
Collected essays, including some on Ricardo Palma, Sarmiento and Marti. 
Henriquez Ureia, Max. Panorama historico de la literatura domin- 
icana. Conferencias dictadas en la Facultad de Filosofia de 
la Universidad del Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1945. 


Rev. by Ermilo Abreu Gomez in El Hijo Prédigo 13, No. 40 (1946). 58. 

One of the essays discusses the part played by La Trinitaria, a literary 
society with romantic tendencies, in fomenting a demand for independence 
in Santo Domingo. 


Henriquez Urefia. Pedro. Literary currents in Hispanic America. 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univ. Press, 1945. 
Rev. by Sturgis E. Leavitt in Hispanic Review 14 (1946). 180-81; by Julio 


Jiménez Rueda in Revista Iberoamericana 11 (1946). 361-64; by Rloy] 
T[emple] H[ouse] in Books Abroad 20 (1946). 280-81. 


Hespelt, E. H.; Leonard, I. A.; Reid, J. T.; Crow, J. A.; and Engle- 
kirk, J. E. An anthology of Spanish American literature. 
New York. Crofts. 


Contains extensive selections and critical sketches of the most important 
Romantic writers of Spanish America. 


Sainz de Robles, Federico Carlos. El teatro espafiol: historia y 
antologia. Estudios, retratos literarios, notas, seleccién y 
apéndices. 7 vols. averaging about 1200 pages each. Madrid. 
Ed. Aguilar, 1942-43. 

Rev. by E. Allison Peers in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 23 (1946). 280-82. 
Vol. 6 of the collection, entitled Ciclo Romédntico, contains one play each of 
Martinez de la Rosa, Larra, Rivas, Hartzenbusch, Sanz and Serra, and two 
each of Garcia Gutiérrez and Zorrilla. 

Torres Rioseco, Arturo. La gran literatura Iberoamericana. Buenos 
Aires. Emecé, 1945. 

Rev. by E[rmilo] A[breu] G[émez] in Letras de Mexico No. 126 (1946) . 317. 

A Spanish version of the epic of Latin American literature. 

Valbuena Prat, Angel. Teatro moderno espafiol. Zaragoza. 1944. 

Vitier, Medardo. Del ensayo americano. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1945. , 

Rev. by Muna Lee in Books Abroad 20 (1946). 315-16. 

Discusses among others the essays of Sarmiento and Hostos. 
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2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Bécquer. Amador Sanchez, Luis. Romanticos espafioles. Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer. In Universidad de Antioquia 20 (1946). 
251-59. 

Very general. Adds little to criticism of Bécquer. 

Dominguez, Maria Alicia. Bécquer y el amor. Buenos Aires. 
Sopena, 1942. 

Rosalia de Castro. Carnes, Luisa. Rosalia de Castro. Raiz 
apasionada de Galicia. Mexico. Ed. Rex, 1945. 

Espronceda. Cuevas, José de las. Genio e ingenio de don José 
de Espronceda. Sevilla. Ed. Catolica Espafiola, 1944. 

Mergal, Angel M. Espronceda. In Luminar 7 (1945). Nos. 3-4. 
1-31. 

Heredia. Garcia Gardfolo Mesa, M. Vida de José Maria Heredia 
en Mexico (1825-1839). Mexico. Ed. Botas, 1945. 

The best work on this period of Heredia’s life. Contains in addition to 
biographical data excerpts from the poet’s works and documents bearing on 
his activities in journalism and politics. 

Rev. by J. R. Spell in Hispanic Review 14 (1946). 272-73. Speaks favor- 
ably of the new material offered and the assembling of many documents 


difficult of access. 
Rev. by Francisco Monterde in Revista Iberoamericana 10 (1945). 196-98. 
Isaacs. Maya, Rafael. Jorge Isaacs y la realidad de su espiritu. 
In Revista Iberoamericana 10 (1945). 59-81. 
Finds the essentially Romantic qualities of Isaacs the product of his two- 
fold social inheritance. Makes much of the chaste idealism of Maria and of 
the subjective portrayal of nature. Compares Maria to Dante’s Beatrice (!) . 


Keats. Suefio y poesia. Traduccién de José Maria Souviron. 
Mexico. Espiga. 
Translation of Sleep and Poetry. 
Rev. by Alfredo Cardona Pefia in Letras de México 5 (1946) . 214. 


Larra. Larra, Fernando José de. Mariano José de Larra (Figaro) . 
Biografia apasionada del doliente de Espafia. La escribié 
en Madrid su biznieto. Barcelona. Ed. Amaltea, 1944. 

Leslie, J. K. Larra’s unpublished anacreontic. MLN 61 (1946). 
345-49. 

Marti. Cartas a Manuel A. Mercado. Prélogo de Francisco Mon- 
terde. Mexico. Imp. Universitaria. 

Lizaso, Félix. Marti, espiritu de la guerra. Rev. Iberoamericana 
10 (1945). 35-58. 


An eloquent address delivered before a group of Cuban societies extolling 
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Marti’s self-dedication to the cause of his country’s independence and his 
acceptance of the sacrifices of war as the price to be paid for Cuba’s 
salvation. 


Nuceta-Sardi, José. Palabras para Marti. Repertorio Americano 
42, No. 997 (1945) . 98-99. 


A discourse addressed to the Congreso Interamericano de Prensa, stressing 
Marti’s significance as a journalist. 


Navarro Villoslada, Francisco. Dofia Urraca de Castilla, 3d. ed. 
Madrid. 1945. 
Reprint of the Romantic novel first published in 1849. 
Pastor Diaz. Diez-Canedo, E. Nicomedes Pastor Diaz. Letras 
de Mexico 4 (1944). No. 20. 
Riva Palacio, Vicente. Los piratas del Golfo. Edicién y prélogo 
de A. Castro Leal. 2 vols. Mexico. Porritia. 
. Martin Garatuza. Edicién y prélogo de Antonio Castro 
Leal. 2 vols. Mexico. Porrta, 1945. 
Memorias de un impostor. Edicién y prologo de A. Castro 
Leal. 2 vols. Mexico. Porrta. 
Monja y casada, virgen y martir. Edicién y prdélogo de 
Antonio Castro Leal. 2 vols. Mexico. Porrtia, 1945. 
Sarmiento. Penn, Dorothy. Sarmiento—“ Schoolmaster Presi- 
dent” of Argentina. Hispania 29 (1946). 386-89. 


A sketch of the principal events of Sarmiento’s life and his contributions 
to education. 


Rojas, Ricardo. El profeta de la pampa. Vida de Sarmiento. 
Buenos Aires. Losada, 1945. 
Rev. by E. Abreu Gomez in El Hijo Prédigo 11 (1946). 60. 

Zorrilla. Lesmes, Dacio, compiler. José Zorrilla—Poeta nacional 
(1893-1943). Homenaje de Palencia. Palencia. 1944. 














PORTUGUESE 
(By Gerald Moser) 


1. GENERAL 


Buarque de Holanda, Sérgio. Cobra de vidro. Col. Mosiaico, 5. 
S. Paulo. Martins, 1944. 
Collection of literary essays previously published in newspapers. One of 
the articles deals with Romanticism. 


Cartledge, H. A. William Cobbett and the Romantic movement. 
Reprint from Biblos, 19. Coimbra, 1944. 
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Cidade, Hernani. O conceito de poesia como expressao da cultura. 
Sua evolucao através das literaturas portuguesa e brasileira. 
Col. Studium, 51. Coimbra. A. Amado, 1945. 

In Chapter 8 the author sums up the ideas and feelings of pre-Romanticists 
like José Anastacio da Cunha and Filinto Elisio, about whom he has pub- 
lished more detailed works previously. In Chapter 9, O conceito da poesia 
entre os romdnticos, the ideas of Garrett, Herculano, and the Portuguese 
ultra-Roménticos furnish most of the subject matter, while the rich Romantic 
poetry of Brazil is summarily and vaguely dealt with in a few pages (223- 
226). Chapter 10 describes the reaction against ego-centric Romanticism as 
led by Antero de Quental in Portugal and Castro Alves in Brazil. 


Goncalves Viana, Mario. A influéncia de Victor Hugo na literatura 
portuguesa. Afinidades, No. 13 (Nov., 1945). 
Kayser, Wolfgang. Die iberische Welt im Denken J. G. Herders. 
Ibero-Amerikanische Studien, 17. Hamburg. 1945. 
Moniz Barreto, Guilherme Joaquim. Ensaios de critica. Prefacio de 
Vitorino Nemésio. Lisboa. Bertrand, 1944. 
These essays had first appeared in Portuguese periodicals of the late nine- 
teenth century. Decadéncia literdria and the extensive study A literatura 
portuguesa contempordnea contain material on Portuguese Romanticists. 


Nemésio, Vitorino. Exilados (1828-1832). Historia sentimental e 
politica do liberalismo na emigragéo. Lisboa. 
Poe, Edgar Allan. Obras Completas. Col. Biblioteca dos Séculos. 

3 vols. Porto Alegre. Globo, 1944. 

Announced as the first translation of Poe’s complete works into any lan- 
guage. The prose was translated by Oscar Mendes, the poetry by Milton 
Amado. The work is dedicated to the people of the United States, in the 
person of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Portela, Artur. Os mortos falam. Lisboa. Editorial Inquérito, 1943. 


Articles about great Portuguese writers like Herculano, Camilo Castelo 
Branco, Ec¢a de Queiroz, ete. 


2. Stupies or AUTHORS 


Alencar, José da. Marcal, Heitor. Martim Soares Moreno. O 
“ Guerreiro Branco ” de “ Iracema.” Rio. Vecchi, 1943. 

Silva, Iracema Rello de A. Ubirajara e José de Alencar. Adaptacao 
ao radio-teatro. Rio. Valverde, 1943. Play for radio. 

Almeida, Manuel Anténio de. Marques Rebélo. Vida e obra de 
Manuel Antonio de Almeida. Col. Biografia. Rio. Instituto 
Nacional do Livro, 1943. 

Almeida Garrett. Barros, Joio de. Almeida Garrett e Alexandre 
Herculano. Dois grandes Romanticos do liberalismo. Col. 
Cadernos Historicos, 12. Lisboa. 
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Camoes. Introducgao de Joao de Almeida Lucas. Lisboa. 

Crabbé Rocha, Andrée. Garrett: um poeta no seu tempo. Con- 
feréncia lida no Ateneu Comercial do Pérto em 26 de Junho 
de 1945. Porto. 1945. 

Frei Luis de Sousa. Introdugao e notas de Joao de Almeida Lucas. 
Lisboa. 

Frei Luiz de Sousa. Texto revisto, notas e prefacio de Rodrigues 
Lapa. Col. Textos Literarios. Second edition. Lisboa. 1945. 

Poesia e teatro. Ensaio preambular, seleccéio e notas por Mario 
Goncalves Viana. Porto. Figueirinhas, 1944. 
Contrary to the title, no dramas are included. 

Viagens na minha terra. Edicgao revista e prefaciada por Vitorino 
Nemésio. Lisboa. 
This reedition commemorates the centenary of the work. 

Alvares de Azevedo, Manoel Anténio. Poesias completas. Col. 
Grandes Poetas do Brasil, 7 & 8. 2 vols. Rio. Valverde, 1943. 
With prefaces by Atilio Milano and Edgard Cavalheiro. 

Moraes, Carlos Dante de. Alvares de Azevedo e 0 romantismo. In 
Provincia de Séo Pedro, No. 1 (June, 1945). 23-48. 

Bulhao Pato. Parreira, Carlos. Dois poetas. I- Bulhao Pato, o 
poeta da “ Paquita.” Portucale 18 (Sept.-Dec., 1945). Nos. 
107-108, pp. 172-175. 


Short article defending the ‘‘ dandy poet of liberalism ” against the ridicule 
with which he had been covered by Eca de Queiroz. 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. Campos e Sousa. Processo genealdgico 
de Camilo Castelo Branco. Prefacio de Pedro da Camara 
Leme. Lisboa. 

———. Polémicas em Portugal e no Brasil. Selegaio e prefacio de 
Costa Rego. Rio. Dois Mundos, 1944. 

Reis Ribeiro, Antonio dos. O drama estranho de Fanny Owen e 
Camilo. Lisboa. 

Castro Alves, Antonio de. Espumas flutuantes. Prefacio de 
Afranio Peixoto. New edition. Rio. Antunes, 1943. 

Leonardos da Silva Lima, Stella. Palmares. Rio. Borsoi, 1943. 


Contains Trilogia biografica, Vida de Castro Alves, Teatro em Alex- 
andrinos. 


Obras completas. Introduc¢ao e notas de Afranio Peixoto. 
Col. Livros do Brasil, 1-1A. 2 vols. S. Paulo. Companhia 
Editora Nacional, 1944. 

——. Obras completas. Prefacio de Agripino Grieco. Col. 
Grandes Poetas do Brasil, 5- 2 vols. Rio. Valverde, 1943. 
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Poemas de amor. Introduccao de Jamil Almansur Haddad. 
Col. “ Selegées Preciosas,” I. Rio. A Bolsa do Livro, 1943. 

Poemas revolucionarios. Prefacio e selecao de Fernando 
Goes. Biblioteca de Poesia Brasileira, 1. S. Paulo. 

Goncalves Dias, Antonio. Bandeira, Manuel. A poética de Gon- 
calves Dias. In Boletim Bibliografico, Biblioteca Publica 
Municipal de S. Paulo, 1. No. 3 (Apr., 1944). 67-81. Re- 
printed from A Manhd, Rio de Janeiro, Feb. 6. 

Miguel Pereira, Lucia. A vida de Goncalves Dias. Col. Documentos 
Brasileiros. Rio. J. Olympio, 1943. 

Reviewed in Leitura (July, 1943, I, 8, p. 19) by Josué Montello. “ Mrs. 
Lucia Miguel Pereira wrote more than a biography; she explained the entire 
poetic production of Gongalves Dias.” The author had at her disposal the 
documents gathered by M. Nogueira da Silva, specialist on Goncalves Dias. 
Illustrated. Containing Goncalves Dias’ diary of a trip to the Rio Negro, 
published for the first time. The author discloses many heretofore unknown 
facts about the poet’s life, discusses his times, and points out the significance 
of his works for Brazil, emphasizing his nationalism and his interest in the 
Indian. 

Obras poéticas. Organizacao, apuracao do texto, cronologia 

e notas por Manuel Bandeira. Col. Obras-Primas da Lit- 

eratura Nacional, 6-6A. 2 vols. S. Paulo. Companhia 

Editora Nacional, 1944. 

Herculano, Alexandre. Barros, Joao de. Almeida Garrett e 
Alexandre Herculano. Dois grandes romanticos do _ libe- 
ralismo. Col. Cadernos Histéricos, 12. Lisboa. 

Magina Gomes Ferreira, Antonio. O estilo de “ Eurico, o Presbi- 
tero.” Contribuicéo para o estudo do estilo de Herculano. 
Suplementos de Biblos. Coimbra. Faculdade de Petras, 1945. 
Rev. by Luis Filipe Lindley Cintra in Revista da Faculdade de Letras, 

Universidade de Lisboa, 11 (1945). 323-27. 

Junqueira Freire, José Luis. Poesias completas. Edicao revista 
com um estudo de Roberto Alvim Corréa. Col. Grandes 
Poetas do Brasil, 14-15. 2 vols. Rio. Valverde, 1944. 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle. Inocéncia. Prefaciado por 
Affonso de Escragnolle Taunay. S. Paulo. Editora Me- 
lhoramentos, 1944. 

This is the twenty-fourth edition of the last Romantic novel of importance 
in Brazil. 

Teixeira e Souza. O filho do pescador. Rio. Instituto Nacional 
do Livro, 1944. 


Reviewed by José Vieira in Leitura 2. No. 14 (Dec. 1948) . 27. 
Commemorative edition of the first Brazilian novel, published in 1843. 








DRYDEN STUDIES: A SURVEY * 
1920-1945 


By Samvuet Hotr Monk 


During the last twenty-five years, the Restoration, almost 
pointedly ignored in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
has shared with the eighteenth century the attention of critics 
and scholars. The cynical and amoral nineteen-twenties found 
the poetry and comedy of Dryden’s age especially to their 
liking. Stuart Pratt Sherman expressed this congeniality in a 


remarkably self-conscious review of Mark Van Doren’s Poetry 
of John Dryden. 


We have outlived our age of Tennyson and Wilson, Knight of the 
Grail, as Dryden outlived his Milton and Cromwell, his King of 
the Grail. Our Samuel Butler has ridiculed the art and science of 
our times as Dryden’s Samuel Butler ridiculed the art and letters 
of his times. Long years of strife have persuaded us, as they per- 
suaded Hobbes, that man has no instinct for decency, that his 
natural condition is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 
. . . Like Dryden we are at heart resolutely, or rather wantonly, 
materialistic. . . . The spiritual incapacities which follow the em- 
brace of a sensual philosophy we share with Dryden. We are 
incapable of purely imaginative creation, we shun sublimity and 
pathos, we know nothing of the love that has wings or the beauty 
that fills the heart with awe, and we have lost our singing voice. 


Fortunately such bleak romantic irony is not heard in the 
scholarship that a generation of literary historians has pro- 
duced on the Restoration. But one hears in Sherman’s farewell 
to romance a hint of the change in temper that has made it 
possible to study the age of Dryden without prejudice. And one 
has only to compile and work through a bibliography of these 
studies to perceive how energetically that period has been 
explored. 

Dryden has had a curious fate. Through the ebb and flow 
of taste since 1670 his reputation has been secure. In his own 


* A somewhat shorter version of this paper was read before Group VII of the 
Modern Language Association at the meeting in Washington in 1946. 
* Nation 111 (1920) . 620. 
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day his popularity equalled his reputation. In the nineteenth 
century, though his popularity was not excessive, commercial 
editions of his works appeared from time to time: evidence 
that his reputation as one of the worthies of English literature 
had not been eclipsed. Nevertheless, in 1920, looking back over 
the preceding fifty years, Van Doren could speak of Dryden 
as a “ neglected ” poet, though solid scholarly work had been 
done: by Christie and Noyes on the text of the poems (in the 
Globe and Cambridge editions respectively); by Saintsbury 
in his critical re-evaluation in the biography in the English 
Men of Letters series; by W. P. Ker in the preface and notes 
to the selected critical essays; by Verrall in his Lectures on 
Dryden. But to most critics Dryden appeared not so much a 
living poet as a specimen which had been classified, tagged, and 
assigned a permanent place in the museum of letters. 

Van Doren’s book announced the revival of interest in the 
poetry of John Dryden. Since 1920 a number of books and 
hundreds of articles and brief notes on every aspect of the 
poet and his age have gone far to re-create for us the intel- 
lectual, political, religious, and aesthetic environment in which 
Dryden and his contemporaries lived. With this knowledge has 
gone understanding, and with understanding informed critical 
judgments have become possible. In a unique degree Dryden 
and his age are one: to study the age is to arrive at some point 
at Dryden the poet, the critic, the playwright, the Tory, the 
Hobbist, the Anglican, the Catholic. The recovery of the period 
has been to some extent the recovery of its principal man of 
letters. Dryden is no longer neglected. Though not popular, 
as he was in his own day, or influential, as Donne has been in 
ours, he has been the subject of intelligent, sympathetic, and 
at times brilliant critical and scholarly studies. 


2 


The most important work has been done on bibliography, 
biography, the canon, and the plays. And in addition to Van 
Doren’s fine book, there are a number of excellent critical essays. 
To say this is not to minimize the value of many special studies 
which cannot be mentioned in this paper. Dryden resembles a 
great block of stone from which bits have been chipped and 
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worked into the artifacts of essays and articles. Only recently 
have larger works of synthesis been undertaken. Of these, Hugh 
Macdonald’s bibliography is of fundamental importance. P. J. 
Dobell, T. J. Wise, and Montague Summers had made limited 
contributions to this complicated subject. Macdonald built on 
their foundations as well as on the invaluable unpublished notes 
of Thorn-Drury. His book is the most useful piece of Dryden 
scholarship since Malone’s biography.’ 

Macdonald attempts to describe every edition of Dryden’s 
works published before 1700, as well as posthumous pieces, a 
few quartos of the early eighteenth century, and collected 
editions to 1767, the date of Derrick’s second edition of the 
Miscellaneous Works. He devotes a section also to pieces 
attributed to Dryden. 

Not only does Macdonald give full bibliographical informa- 
tion, but when possible he accompanies each item with notes 
on biography and other topics. The section on Drydeniana 
lists, describes, and quotes from all or nearly all of the poems, 
plays, prefaces, and pamphlets in which Dryden was mentioned 
up to 1700, together with a few from as late as the mid- 
eighteenth century. There are almost two hundred of these 
items, supplemented by historical and interpretive material of 
great interest. Macdonald, therefore, not only makes available 
for the first time the bibliographical knowledge essential for 
studying and editing Dryden, but he has also compiled an 
allusion book so complete that it affords material for a study 
of Dryden’s contemporary reputation and the patterns of 
attacks on him. In addition it gathers together material for 
an investigation of Dryden’s life and literary career. Finally 
the notes contain an almost complete bibliography of modern 
Dryden scholarship. 

A few misprints, a certain awkwardness in the arrangement 
of the index, and a few practices to which bibliographical purists 
might object mar the book, but the principal defect is Mac- 
donald’s failure to give the locations of the books that he lists. 


* Hugh Macdonald, John Dryden: a Bibliography of Early Editions and of 
Drydeniana, Oxford, 1939. 

P. J. Dobell, John Dryden: Bibliographical Memoranda, London, 1922. 

T. J. Wise, A Dryden Library, London, 1930. é 

Montague Summers, A Bibliography of the Restoration Drama, London, [1934]. 
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James M. Osborn was prompt to publish an annotated check 
list of the holdings of ten American libraries, thus making easily 
available to American scholars the rich resources of this country.° 


3 


In An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, 1691, Gerard 
Langbaine complained of the difficulty of discovering anything 
definite about Dryden’s character. Dryden’s contemporaries, 
he said, differ in their estimate of the poet and the man, “ so 
that we can scarce find them agreed in any One thing, save this, 
That he was Poet Laureat and Historiographer to His late 
Majesty ....”* Macdonald, in his preface, echoes Lang- 
baine’s frustration: “I do not believe that we know or can 
know enough about Dryden to justify another serious biography 
...” (p. viii) Certainly Dryden’s biography is a most diffi- 
cult subject, but I believe that Macdonald is unduly pessi- 
mistic. It is odd that we know so little about Dryden and that 
what we do know is so unrevealing. Even the eighteenth-cen- 
tury biographers, who were close to Dryden’s own time, were 
baffled when they looked for facts and significant details. Ma- 
lone’s researches, published in 1800, remain and must remain 
the principal source of our knowledge. As with Shakespeare, we 
know hundreds of facts, and from time to time new facts 
emerge, but they obstinately refuse to reveal the man. Dryden’s 
enemies were numerous and vocal, but neither he nor his 
friends often bothered to refute scandal. Party politics, religi- 
ous bias, and the venom with which the small regard the great 
have raised a distorting haze through which we see the essential 
Dryden with difficulty. In the poems and more especially in 
the prose, an individual voice is heard, an authentic personality 
is felt, but somehow Dryden does not abide our question. What 
was the young Dryden like? In what sort of environment did 
he grow up? Why was he slow in maturing as a writer? How 
did he pass the years between leaving Cambridge and entering 
on his literary career? What is the truth about his marriage? 


®* James M. Osborn, “ Macdonald’s Bibliography of Dryden: An Annotated 
Check List of Selected American Libraries,” MP 39 (1942) .69-98; 197-212. 
“Quoted by Macdonald, op. cit., p. 270. 


4 
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When and under what circumstances was he converted? These 
and other questions can be answered only by inference, if at all. 

And yet a new biography can and must be written. It is 
not a task to be lightly undertaken, for it demands a careful 
search for new material in manuscripts and collections of letters 
in private hands or still uncatalogued in British libraries; a 
re-evaluation of all the material now on hand; an expert knowl- 
edge of the period in all its ramifications; and tact and imagina- 
tive insight unperverted by prejudice and preconceptions. These 
qualities were obviously denied to Christopher Hollis in his 
Dryden, which through haste and ignorance proved so gro- 
tesque a failure in 1933; or Montague Summers in his pre- 
posterous article in Claude Williamson’s Great Catholics, a 
saint’s life, in which Dryden keeps such unlikely company as 
that of St. Paul, St. Catherine of Siena, and Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes; and in which we are told that Anne Reeve’s “ prayers in 
her distant cloister were by no means the least powerful factor 
in his conversion,” and that the Heroic Stanzas on Cromwell 
are “the one sad blot that stains Dryden’s character.” ® 

The new biographer of Dryden must synthesize and inter- 
pret. An impressive number of facts have been discovered in 
the last quarter of a century, and Bredvold and others have 
done in part for Dryden what Sherburn has done for Pope by 
demonstrating the falseness of much of the traditional interpre- 
tation of his character and motives. We now know, as definitely 
as we probably can, that Dryden was duly baptised; that he 
was employed presumably in a small post in Cromwell’s govern- 
ment; that he was not Collector of Customs; that the evidence 
that Rochester was concerned in the Rose-Alley ambuscade is 
dubious; that Dryden was appointed Laureate to James II 
before his conversion, a fact that removes the last ground for 
regarding his change of faith as mercenary.’ Important studies 


5 Christopher Hollis, Dryden, London, 1933. 

Montague Summers, “John Dryden,” Great Catholics (ed. Claude Williamson, 
London, 1938), p. 213 and p. 210. 

°P. D. Mundy, “The Baptism of John Dryden,” N &Q 173 (1937).225 and 
N&Q 184 (1943) .286 and 352. 

Pierre Legouis, André Marvell, Paris and London (1928) p. 214. 

Charles E. Ward, ‘ Was John Dryden Collector of Customs?” MLN 47 (1932). 
246-249. 
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have been made in his pension and his income under William, 
and in the Laureateship and his possible activities as Histori- 
ographer Royal. The discovery that he was seriously considered 
for the Wardenship of All Souls lends probability to the gossip 
about his academic ambitions, especially at Magdelen, Eton, 
and Trinity College, Dublin, and perhaps explains the rumors 
that he attempted to take orders.’ Considerable progress has 
been made in the study of Dryden’s ideas: his interest in an 
English Academy; his association with the Royal Society; his 
attitude toward and use of the political, psychological and 
aesthetic ideas of Hobbes; and finally his religion and conver- 
sion. Though it can scarcely be maintained that any of this 
enables us to rediscover Dryden as a human being, it is true 
that we know him more accurately and completely than was 
possible twenty-five years ago and that we can now affirm that 


Harold J. Wilson, “ Rochester, Dryden, and the Rose-Street Affair,’ RES 15 
(1939). 294-301. 

V. de Sola Pinto, “ Rochester, Dryden, and the Duchess of Portsmouth,” RES 
16 (1940). 177, 178. 

Louis I. Bredvold, “ Notes on John Dryden’s Pension,” MP 30 (1933). 267-274. 

* Charles E. Ward, “A Biographical Note on John Dryden,” MLR 27 (1932). 
206-210; “Some Notes on Dryden,” RES 13 (1937). 297-306; “The Publication 
and Profits of Dryden’s Virgil,” PMLA 53 (1938). 807-812. 

Edmund K. Broadus, The Laureateship, Oxford, 1921. 

Roswell G. Ham, “ Dryden as Historiographer-Royal: The Authorship of His 
Majesties Declaration Defended, 1681,” RES 11 (1935). 284-298. 

Louis I. Bredvold, “ Dryden and the University of Oxford,’ MLN 46 (1931). 
218-224. 

Roswell G. Ham, “ Dryden and the Colleges,” MEN 49 (1934). 324-332. 

J. A. W. Bennett, “‘ Dryden and All Souls,” MZN 52 (1937). 115-116. 

Pierre Legouis, “ Dryden and Eton,” MLN 52 (1937). 111-115. 

E. S. de Beer, “ Dryden’s Anti-Clericalism,” N & Q 179 (1940). 254-257. 

°0Q. F. Emerson, “John Dryden and a British Academy,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy 10 (1921) . 45-48. 

Carl Niemeyer, “ The Earl of Roscommon’s Academy,” MLN 49 (1934) . 432-437. 

Louis I. Bredvold, “ Dryden, Hobbes, and the Royal Society,” MP 25 (1928). 
417-438. 

Claude Lloyd, “John Dryden and the Royal Society,” PMLA 45 (1930). 
967-976. 

Riske, Bredvold, and Stroup, “ Dryden and Waller as Members of the Royal 
Society,” PMLA 46 (1931) . 951-962. 

Merritt Y. Hughes, “ Dryden as a Statist,” “PQ 6 (1927), 335-350. 

Louis Teeter, “ The Dramatic Use of Hobbes’s Political Ideas,’ ELH 3 (1936). 
140-169. 

Pierre Legouis, “La Religion dans |’(Oeuvre de Dryden avant 1682,” Revue 
Anglo-Americaine 9 (1932). 383-392; 525-536. 
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his career was honorable, his character was not that of a gross 
libertine or servile time-server, and his mind was both active 
and well stored. 

The four major works in the field of Dryden’s biography that 
have appeared within our period are Bredvold’s Intellectual 
Milieu of John Dryden, Ward’s edition of the letters, Osborn’s 
John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems, and 
Macdonald’s The Attacks on Dryden.’ 

Bredvold has removed for all time any doubts as to the 
sincerity of Dryden’s conversion. By studying Religio Laici 
and The Hind and the Panther against the background of 
sceptical and fideistic thought in the seventeenth century, he 
has demonstrated that Dryden experienced no sudden change 
of faith, but rather a gradual clarification of his own thinking, 
a process that eventually led him to the authority of the Church 
by way of his distrust of private reason. The conversion to 
Rome was the ultimate fulfilment of his own nature. Dryden’s 
naturally sceptical temper found support in the various scepti- 
cisms of Montaigne, of the Royal Society, and of Catholic 
apologetics. His political conservatism, which prompted his 
strong loyalty to the throne and his hatred of innovation, was 
merely a facet of his sceptical attitude. Bredvold admits but 
minimizes the influence of Hobbes on Dryden’s mind. The 
largest number of echoes of Hobbes are to be found in the 
plays, which have been studied as evidence of Dryden’s allegi- 
ance to the political doctrines of Leviathan. Bredvold wisely 
used the plays with caution in studying Dryden’s intellectual 
temper, and it cannot be said that Miss Hartsock’s more daring 
analysis of the intellectual content of the plays *° has proved 
that Bredvold’s caution was ill considered. Miss Hartsock treats 
Dryden as a mere automaton, who dipped his pen in Hobbes’ 


*Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden, University of 
Michigan Publications Language and Literature 12 (1934), Ann Arbor. 

Charles E. Ward, The Letters of John Dryden with Letters Addressed to Him, 
Duke University Press, 1942. 

James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems, New 
York, 1940. 

Hugh Macdonald, “ The Attacks on Dryden,” Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Association 21 (1936) . 41-74. 

*°Mildred E. Hartsock, “ Dryden’s Plays: A Study in Ideas,” Seventeenth 
Century Studies Second Series (ed. Robert Shafer), Princeton, 1937. 
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ink at almost every line. She is, of course, able to point out 
many actual parallels, but she attributes much to Hobbes that 
is and has always been merely common knowledge about human 
nature or that is the logical outcome of plot situations. Perhaps 
no one but Hobbes was ever quite so Hobbesian as she makes 
Dryden out to be. Returning to Bredvold, the section of his 
book that discusses the position of Catholics under James II 
brings out plainly how far from prudential Dryden’s conversion 
was and how impossible it is that he could have expected to 
improve his worldly position by entering the Church. 

Ward’s edition of the letters brings together the sixty-two 
known letters of the poet, eleven of which have been published 
casually during the last half-century. It is well to have them 
all together. Though they do not tell us what we should like 
to know, they do tell us a great deal. They are not introspective, 
nor do they air opinions or describe events. On the whole they 
are carelessly written, and they totally lack the self-conscious- 
ness of such a letter-writer as Pope. But they are all we have, 
and we should make the most of the fact that the Tonson letters 
reveal the relationship between the publisher and his greatest 
author; that the Walsh correspondence enables us to gage at 
first hand Dryden’s kindliness to a younger poet and to glean 
a few remarks on the problems of writing; that the letters 
written late in life to his cousin Mrs. Steward show us the 
domestic side of his nature: his love of his sons, of Northampton- 
shire, of his relatives. And throughout the letters after 1688 
one is aware of his uneasy position as a Catholic and of his 
steadfast devotion to his faith. 

Osborn’s survey of biographical facts and problems is an 
originally conceived and carefully executed preliminary study 
for a new life of the poet. In it the principal lives of Dryden 
from Birch’s in 1734 to Saintsbury’s in 1881 are analysed, and 
seventeen problems of varied importance and difficulty are re- 
examined. The survey of the lives traces our acquisition of 
knowledge about the poet and analyses the methods, sources, 
and contributions of each biographer. It is therefore in a sense 
a study of the rise of literary biography. Malone, of course, is 
the central figure, and Osborn reprints the notes that Malone 
had compiled for the revised second edition that was never 
called for. 
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In his examination of special problems, Osborn demonstrates 
the value of approaching the documents for Dryden’s biography 
freshly and with an open mind. Time precludes a detailed dis- 
cussion of his findings and suggestions in regard to such topics 
as the poet’s possible work for Herringman, his absences from 
London, or Langbaine’s hostility. Most interesting is his study 
of the Medal of John Bayes. Arguing that Shadwell must be 
accepted as the author until evidence to the contrary is dis- 
covered, Osborn concludes that because of Shadwell’s first-hand 
knowledge of Dryden the satire is an important biographical 
document. He is able to demonstrate that behind the obvious 
distortions lie a number of biographical facts, many of them 
now supported by other evidence. The presence of these verifi- 
able facts lends probability to other statements in the poem, 
which despite the malicious interpretation put on them may in 
themselves be true. The point that Osborn makes here and else- 
where is that the future biographer of Dryden must re-evaluate 
every item of gossip and may even successfully use the libels of 
Dryden’s enemies as a source of information. A thorough com- 
parative study of the attacks would establish a general pattern 
of charges, many of which can be traced to the Rehearsal and 
‘to preceding libels. Variants from this pattern would be of 


especial interest, but care would have to be taken to distinguish. 


wilful invention from genuine details. The charges of moral 
turpitude, veniality, base motives can be disregarded. The 
general line that Bredvold has taken in his studies of Dryden’s 
pension, of the political significance of Amboyna and The 
Spanish Fryar,* and of the poet’s religious development is 
sound and necessary. But Roswell G. Ham has shown that 
with luck and perseverence the gossip of the day can from time 
to time be substantiated, and Osborn, I believe, points the way 
to a fruitful use of the attacks on Dryden. 

Macdonald’s essay on these attacks is useful, but more can 
be done with them. His study raises one very interesting point: 
why was Dryden the object of such violent dislike? Why were 
the attacks so frequent, persistent, and vitriolic? Macdonald 


* Louis I. Bredvold, “ Political Aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The Spanish 
Fryar,” University of Michigan Publications Language and Literature 8 (1932). 
119-132. 
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suggests that “it is possible that there was in his character 
some shade of ineffectiveness which, when it was combined wit!) 
the possession of extraordinary powers, is apt to be met by 
resentment.” (p.73) This is a very shrewd observation. There 
is every reason to believe that Dryden’s manners were not 
polished, that his wit in repartee was often cumbersome and 
crude, that his mind was judicial and slow rather than fertile 
and graceful—in short, that like a writer of a later generation 
he wrote like an angel but talked like poor Poll. Goldsmith 
came in for a good deal of ridicule in the Johnson circle, but 
he had the grace not to be remarkably successful in a worldly 
way, and thus did not awaken the envy of the men who 
laughed at him. It is not improbable that Dryden’s greatness 
as a writer and his consequent worldly success aroused profound 
antipathies among some who recognized the disparity between 
luis personality and his achievement. This matter is doubtless 
beyond proof, but it seems at least likely. 


+ 


The Dryden canon will probably never be established with 
absolute certainty, but the future editor will have to consider 
a few new items. Besides printing the prologue and epilogue 
to Aphra Behn’s The Widow Ranter: or the History of Bacon 
in Virginia, Ham has published the very fine epilogue, “ Spoke 
before His Majesty at Oxford, March 19, 1680.” ** B. H. New- 
digate has called attention to a fragment of an ode on the 
marriage of two prominent Catholics, Anastasia Stafford and 
George Holman, which had been attributed to Dryden in 
Tizall Poetry, Edinburgh 1831, and had been included in the 
Aldine edition, 1832-33, but which has been silently ignored by 
subsequent editors.’* The ascription to Dryden seems entirely 
probable. An occasional song has been urged for admission to 
the canon, but the most interesting discovery is Ham’s publica- 


12 Roswell G. Ham, “ Some Uncollected Verse of John Dryden,” London Mercury 
21 (1930) .421-426. See further W. G. Hiscock, “A Dryden Epilogue,” TLS 
March 5, 1931, p. 178 and “ Oxford History,” TLS October 13, 1932, p. 734. Also 
John Dryden: Epilogue Spoken to the King, March the Nineteenth 1681 (ed. 
W. G. Hiscock), Oxford, 1932. 

13 B. H. Newdigate, “An Overlooked Ode by John Dryden,” London Mercury 
22 (1930) . 438-442. 
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tion of the dedication for Purcell’s Music of the Prophetesse, 
1691, from a manuscript almost certainly in Dryden’s own 
hand.** The manuscript differs from the printed version by 
including some interesting passages on the parallel of poetry, 
painting, and music, and on contemporary poets as song- 
writers. The recovery of this unrevised essay adds an im- 
portant item to Dryden’s criticism. 

But if there have been additions to the works, Noyes and 
Potter have laid the ghost of the Catholic tradition that Dry- 
den, as an act of penance on his conversion, translated all the 
hymns in the Primer of 1706.° Their careful examination of 
the probabilities of the tradition, their sifting of the evidence 
in the case, and their demonstration that internal evidence can 
prove no more than the influence of Dryden’s style and manner 
on the translators of the hymns leave Dryden with one hymn to 
his credit, the Veni Creator Spiritus, which he himself published 
in Examen Poeticum. 


5 


The plays have come in for a good deal of incidental dis- 
cussion in the many books on Restoration drama and have 
been the subject of considerable special study. Montague Sum- 
mers’ expensive Nonesuch Edition of the dramatic works, 1931- 
32, proved so faulty that the text does not bear serious examina- 
tion, and his long introduction is a medley of eccentric and 
injudicious critical judgments and unacknowledged borrowings 
from other scholars. B. J. Pendlebury’s Dryden’s Heroic Plays: 
A Study of the Origins,’® though superior to Chase’s earlier 
book, is slight; but it does correctly emphasize the importance 
of the renaissance heroic ideal and of Tasso. A better book is 
C. V. Deane’s Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play" 
which has the great merit of breadth of treatment in the survey 
of the forces that made for the heroic play and of relating that 
genre to critical theory. The book is weakest when the author 
attempts to show the influence of Descartes on heroic char- 


** Roswell G. Ham, “Dryden’s Dedication for the Music of the Prophetesse, 
1691,” PMLA 50 (1935) . 1065-1075. 

*° George R. Noyes and George R. Potter, Hymns Attributed to John Dryden, 
University of California Publications in English 6, Berkeley, 1937. 

7° London, 1923. *7 London, 1930. 
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acters, but it is valuable in seeking to determine the degree of 
conflict that exists between classical formalism and the ener- 
getic spirit of heroic drama. Deane concludes by discussing the 
heroic play as an example of the baroque in literature. 

Studies in sources are frequently tedious and not especially 
enlightening, but Ned B. Allen’s The Sources of John Dryden’s 
Comedies is more important than its title would indicate.** It 
might be called The Art of Dryden’s Comedy. It has the great 
merit of actually examining the plays, a procedure sufficiently 
unusual to be remarked on. Although Allen is able to justify 
Langbaine’s ill-natured charge that Dryden was a confirmed 
borrower, he is able also to show that he refashioned his material 
for his own artistic ends and always with one purpose in view: 
to please his audiences. 


6 


The revolt against the nineteenth century, which character- 
ized both poetry and criticism during the 1920’s and 1930's, 
inevitably affected the reputation of Dryden. Though John- 
son, Scott, and others had been fully articulate on Dryden’s 
virtues — his power and energy, his skill in arguing in verse, 
his variety, his complete mastery of the couplet — nineteenth 
century taste had found him wanting and had followed Hazlitt 
in considering him artificial or Arnold in considering him 
prosaic. Since 1920 it has been possible to judge Dryden’s 
success and failure in terms of what he attempted rather than 
of what Keats or Tennyson achieved. No one has been so rash 
as to claim with Scott a place for Dryden beside Shakespeare 
and Milton. His warmest admirers are well aware of his 
defects: his almost total lack of the tragic sense of life, his 
inability to reach the heights and his occasional lapses into 
bathos; his denotative rather than connotative use of words; 
his tendency toward inorganic ornamentation. Dryden is not 
Shakespeare, Milton, Donne, or one of the Romantic poets. 
Having granted that obvious fact, the recent critic has gone on 
to insist that Dryden is none the less a poet and to explore the 
nature of the poetry that he wrote. 


18 University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature 16 (1935), 
Ann Arbor. 
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Mark Van Doren’s The Poetry of John Dryden’ was the 
first important critical study of the non-dramatic poems. Writ- 
ten as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia, it is unique in its 
kind for having gone through three commercial editions in the 
last twenty-five years. It would be futile to hope that our 
graduate schools could often produce such a work, but it is 
regrettable that they should do so so seldom. The book is a 
blend of judicious criticism and sound historical scholarship— 
so sound that its author has had to make no important revisions 
since it was first published. 

Van Doren’s interest is in Dryden’s development as a poet, 
the forces that shaped his art, the nature of that art, and its 
manifestation in the poems themselves. In short, it is a study 
of Dryden’s craftsmanship, of the objects that he made and the 
techniques that he used in making them. Almost every page 
yields such fine critical judgments as the following: 


The story of Dryden’s poetry is the story of a sinewy mind attack- 
ing bulky materials. 

Everywhere Dryden’s personal presence can be felt. Pope lurks 
behind his poetry; Dryden stands well forward, flush with his page 
and speaking with an honest voice if not always with an honest 
heart. 


The Indian Emperor must have sounded suddenly and loudly like 
a gong. 

But impressionism is not Van Doren’s method. He analyses 
the tone, the texture, the diction, the structure, the rhetoric, 
the versification of the poems. Van Doren’s Dryden is the poet’s 
poet, the master-builder. of the guild; the craftsman who has 
mastered his materials and method so completely that even the 
confines of the heroic couplet present no obstacles to the flow 
of energetic thought, the changes of tempo and tone, the packed 
and perspicuous statements. The book is written with such en- 
gaging enthusiasm that one returns to the poems with renewed 
curiosity, able to see them afresh as products of an age, a 
temperament, and a restricted, but perfected technique. 

The tercentenary of Dryden’s birth in 1931 produced a spate 
of essays in appreciation, of which the best was Bonamy 


2° New York, 1920. The third edition, New York, 1945, is entitled John Dryden: 
A Study of His Poetry. 
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Dobrée’s leading article in the Times Literary Supplement,” 
in which Dryden was praised for his single-hearted devotion to 
letters. But Dobrée’s most interesting criticism of Dryden is 
in defence of the plays in his Restoration Tragedy." Dryden’s 
dramas are difficult to esteem. He had no especial aptitude for 
comedy, as he himself admitted, and even today when his 
reputation is high again, the comedies are frequently dismissed 
as inept or “coarse.” I doubt that they are notably coarser 
than other Restoration comedies or than the great majority of 
plays that are produced annually in New York, and I suspect 
that the frequent recurrence of that adjective is a heritage from 
the last century. Dryden’s best play, All for Love, suffers by 
contrast with Antony and Cleopatra,” but it exists in its own 
right as the last really fine poetic tragedy written in England. 
But the age, like our own, was incapable of achieving great 
tragedy. Dobrée, wishing to understand the heroic play, treats 
it as “ artificial,” a device that Lamb had used to justify his 
admiration for Restoration comedy. Admitting that Dryden 
did not deal in real emotions and real situations, Dobrée dis- 
cusses the plays as frankly romantic fantasies that were popu- 
lar because they supplied the illusion of heroism to an unheroic 
age. But he insists that they have a vitality of their own, that 
they exist on their own terms; and he draws the inevitable com- 
parison between them and the decorative quality of baroque 
art. 

T. S. Eliot twice essayed criticism of Dryden during our 
period. The three essays in the volume entitled Homage to 
John Dryden* were all published as leading articles in the 
Times Literary Supplement. The title essay was occasioned by 
Van Doren’s book; the two following essays are on the meta- 
physical poets and Andrew Marvell. Eliot was concerned in 
these essays with delivering the coup de grace to the influence 
of romantic poetry; with increasing the prestige of metaphysical 

2° August 6, 1931, pp. 601-602. It was reprinted in A Variety of Ways, Oxford, 
1932. 

*1 Oxford, 1929. 

*2'Two interesting studies of these plays are F. R. Leavis’s “‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ and ‘All for Love’: A Critical Exercise,” Scrutiny 5 (1936). 158-69, 
and Ruth Wallerstein’s “ Dryden and the Analysis of Shakespeare’s Techniques,” 


RES 19 (1943). 165-185. 
*8 London, 1924. 
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poetry; and, one suspects, with justifying his own revolutionary 
method. 

Near the beginning of the essay on Dryden, he declares that 
“to enjoy Dryden means to pass beyond the limitations of 
the nineteenth century into a new freedom.” He argues that 
the then current neglect of Augustan verse was attributable to 
a partial and romantic perception of certain qualities in Shakes- 
peare and Milton and to a prejudice that intellectual poetry 
(poetry conceived and composed in the wits, not in the soul, 
as Arnold had put it) cannot be poetic. And he boldly affirms 
that Dryden’s style is natural and Milton’s is artificial. “ In 
the next revolution of taste,” he concludes, “ it is possible that 
poets may turn to the study of Dryden. He remains one of 
those who have set standards for English verse which it is 
desperate to ignore.” 

Having used Dryden to attack the romantic idea of poetry, 
Eliot proceeds to an analysis of metaphysical poetry in which 
his thesis is the now famous one that, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, poets possessed a “ mechanism of sensibility ” which was 
unified, so that intellect, imagination, and emotion worked 
simultaneously and instantaneously to produce a kind of poetry 
that was concrete, witty, passionate, logical, and emotional. 
Toward the end of the century, however, a change came over 
the English poetic mind, a dissociation of sensibility set in, and 
English poetry tended to split into a poetry of statement and 
a poetry of sound. In Eliot’s opinion the achievements of Mil- 
ton and Dryden were largely responsible for this disunity. The 
magniloquence of the one, and the wit of the other operated 
powerfully upon subsequent generations of poets, creating a 
poetry which was not whole, as metaphysical poetry had been, 
but incomplete, as Augustan and Romantic poetry became. 

Thus Eliot used Dryden as a club with which to belabor the 
romantics and as a lever with which to exalt the metaphysicals. 
In his later three essays on Dryden,” he abandoned theory and 
wrote discriminatingly on the poetry, the plays, and the criti- 
cism; for he had won his earlier battle: Eliot’s influence as poet 
and critic was at its height. 


**T.S. Eliot, John Dryden: The Poet, The Dramatist, The Critic, New York, 
1932. 
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Eliot’s theory was novel, actually, only in claiming for Donne 
and his school the full perfection of poetry. For the rest, it 
seems now to have been merely a re-phrasing of the familiar 
opposition between judgment and fancy, reason and imagina- 
tion, the intellect and the emotions, the denotative and the 
connotative in poetry. But it served one very useful purpose: 
it concentrated attention on an important moment in English 
poetry: that moment in which the individualistic, passionate, 
and introspective early seventeenth century turned toward the 
more conformist, rationalistic, and objective Augustan age. 
Thanks to some extent to Eliot, reasons for the change have 
since been sought, not in the facile explanation of the influence 
of French fashion on Charles II and his court, but in the scien- 
tific, philosophic, and psychological movements of the mid- 
century. English neo-classic art has been regarded not as a 
fortuitous importation, but as an organic growth out of the 
weltanschauung of post-Commonwealth England. Hobbes has 
loomed large in these studies, of which the principal ones are 
by Willey, Brooks, and Thorpe.” 

There have of course been protests against the new estimate 
of the Augustans and against the praise of Dryden. Grierson 
can see nothing in Dryden but emptiness: for him he is a poet 
who knew how to say anything well, but who had nothing to 
say. Granville-Barker has objected to the modern taste for 
Restoration drama; and C. S. Lewis, speaking frankly as a 
romantic, has challenged Eliot’s praise of Dryden and dispraise 
of Shelley.** The critical war goes on, but there can be no 
doubt that despite the waning of Eliot’s influence and indica- 
tions that the Romantics are about to be given a hearing once 
more, we have attained a catholicity of taste and consequently 
an enlarging of pleasure that were not possible twenty-five 
years ago. 


> Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background, London 1934. 

Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition, Chapel Hill, 1939. 

Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes, University 
of Michigan Publications Language and Literature 18, 1940. 

26 Sir Herbert Grierson, Cross-currents in English Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, London, 1929. Ch. 9. 

H. Granville-Barker, On Dramatic Method, London (1931), pp. 113-155. 

C. S. Lewis, Rehabilitations and Other Essays, Oxford (1939), pp. 3-34. 
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7 


And now, what remains to be done? Almost everything. 

We need first of all a definitive edition of the complete works. 
The plays have never been properly edited; and the prose, 
though reprinted, has been edited only in part. An edition that 
gives us a sound text and that assembles all of our knowledge 
is essential if Dryden studies are to progress. Fortunately such 
an edition is in progress at the University of California at Los 
Angeles under the direction of Edward N. Hooker. The new 
life of Dryden should not be undertaken until Hooker and his 
colleagues have completed their task. 

The heroic plays will repay further study. Too much at- 
tention has been paid to peripheral matters, too little to the 
plays themselves. What is the relation of the heroic play to 
the entire heroic tradition? What were Dryden’s specific sources 
and how did he use them? What of his dramatic technique and 
its relation to the stage of his day? What of characterization? 
Dryden believed that he had created characters. Did he do so? 
What aesthetic values are implicit in the plays? 

The word baroque has been used to describe the plays, and 
one German scholar has discussed somewhat too schematically 
the “ baroque ” elements in the Fables." Is the word a useful 
critical term and has it value when applied to Dryden? 

Almost nothing has been done on Dryden’s influence in 
England. It has been enormous. A study of the influence of 
his critical opinions and his poetic technique on the writers of 
his own time should be,made. As for the eighteenth century 
and after, the field is open. 

Despite a large number of articles, little of real significance 
has been done on the criticism. Thorpe has explored the in- 
fluence of Hobbes’s aesthetics on Dryden; Smith has studied 
the long controversy with Shadwell; Walcott has shown the 
relationship between the “ Heads of an Answer to Rymer ” and 
the “ Preface to Troilus and Cressida”; and Trowbridge has 
said some necessary truths about the “ Essay on the Dramatic 


27 Wolfgang Jiinemann, Dryden’s Fabeln und ihre Quellen, Britannica 5 Ham- 
burg, 1932. 
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Poetry of the Last Age.” * But there is an unfortunate ten- 
dency to treat the critical essays as elaborate devices to de- 
ceive. Too many students approach the prefaces in the spirit 
in which earlier biographers approached the conversion to 
Rome. Except in the face of evidence to the contrary (and it 
is not easy to find) , we must believe that Dryden meant what 
he said. Inconsistencies abound, but they cannot be dismissed 
merely because they are inconsistencies. Dryden wrote his 
criticism experimentally and sceptically, and he was never 
ashamed of changing his mind. Each essay should be studied 
in relation to the work to which it is attached and to the 
critical temper of the moment. Dryden was a man of quick and 
eager enthusiasms, and the task in hand dominated his mind. 
t should also be remembered that though Dryden, in Johnson’s 
phrase, is the father of modern criticism, he is also in his 
academic and literary background a man of the Renaissance. 
He is thus the very Janus of critics. 

Many special problems need investigation. What did Dryden 
consider the function of criticism to be, and what seemed to 
him the fundamental critical problems? What is his debt to 
the Italian critics and scholars? Was he in fact influenced by 
Spanish critics? What precisely is his debt to each of the 
French critics of his own and the preceding generation? A 
dictionary of critical opinions, topically and chronologically 
arranged (two are now being compiled) , would be useful. 

Finally, we need that humblest and most useful of books: a 
concordance. 

The work of the last twenty-five years has brought us to the 
possibility of synthesis. This generation can now achieve, not 
indeed the final interpretation, but an informed and sympa- 
thetic evaluation of the most representative man of letters of 
the Restoration. 


°° Thorpe, op. cit., pp. 189-220. 
R. Jack Smith, “ Shadwell’s Impact upon Dryden,” RES 20. (1944) . 29-44. 

Fred G. Walcott, “John Dryden’s Answer to Thomas Rymer’s The Tragedies 
of the Last Age,” PQ 15 (1936). 194-214. 

Hoyt Trowbridge, “ Dryden’s Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age,” 
PQ 22 (1943) . 240-250. 








ENDYMION 





A NEO-PLATONIC ALLEGORY? 
By Newe tu F. Forp 


For more than sixty years the phantom of Plato (or some 
derivative form of idealism) has hovered about interpretations 
of Endymion.’ Mrs. Owen was the first to read the poem as an 
idealistic allegory (1880) , and in reference to her “ discovery,” 
if it may so be called, Ernest de Selincourt accurately reported 
in 1935: “Since that time [1880], whilst different critics, 
naturally, have given it [Endymion] different shades of mean- 
ing, almost all have agreed as to its general drift.” * Since de 
Selincourt’s statement covers the period from 1880 to 1935, 
it is unnecessary to survey the various idealistic allegorizations, 
which with minor variations interpret Endymion’s pursuit of 
Cynthia as a symbol of Man or Soul or Poet in quest of Ideal 
Beauty or some kind of transcendental Reality.* 


* Despite the fact that, as A. C. Bradley observed many years ago, Keats “ uses 
the name of Plato for a rhyme in a jocular poem, but there is no sign that he had 
read a word of Plato or knew that Plato had written of beauty as well as truth.” 
—‘ Keats and “Philosophy,”’ A Miscellany (London, 1929), pp. 191-92. Critics 
sometimes suggest that Plato came to Keats in Spenserian embodiment (via the 
Hymnes), but this is insusceptible of proof, and inconsonant with the frankly erotic 
nature of Endymion, which might better be likened to Venus and Adonis. One has 
but to glance at a marginal note written by Keats in 1819, beside a passage in 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, to perceive that he was quite unacquainted with 
Plato’s renowned distinction between Heavenly and earthly love: “Has Plato 
separated these loves?” he asks in uncertainty as he reads Burton’s collection of 
quotations illustrating the separation. See M. B. Forman, ed., The Poetical Works 
and Other Writings of John Keats (New York, 1939), 5. 309. 

* The Poems of Keats, 6th ed. (London, 1935), pp. 566-67. 

* Among the most respected critics committed to this view may be mentioned 
Sidney Colvin, E. de Selincourt, Robert Bridges, H.PA. Fausset, J. M. Murry, C. D. 
Thorpe, A. W. Crawford, and C. L. Finney, the latter of whom brought the neo- 
Platonic interpretation to a categoric climax in 1936. The chief dissenters are 
Saintsbury (“A Reminiscence of Endymion,’ The John Keats Memorial Volume, 
London, 1921, p. 163) and Amy Lowell, who bravely calls Keats’s poem an 
“idealization of sexual love”? (John Keats, Boston and New York, 1925, 1. 365). 
Even Murry, bent on linking Endymion’s passion with the infinite, admits “ sensu- 
ality of the imagination ” as one of its elements (“'The Meaning of ‘ Endymion,” 
Studies in Keats, New and Old, London, 1939, pp. 47 ff.). Recently a radical 
theory of composition has been applied to Endymion by J. R. Caldwell, John Keats’ 
Fancy (Ithaca, 1945), pp. 91 ff., and there are indications of dissatisfation with 
the traditional view in Edward Le Comte’s Endymion in England (Morningside 
Heights, 1944). 
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In support of this view, what evidence can be found in 
Keats’s poem, in his letters, or in the comments of his contem- 
poraries? None at all in either the comments of contemporaries 
or the poet’s letters. The sundry remarks in the letters suggest 
that Keats had no view beyond that of spinning out a readable 
tale, and gaining experience in his craft. There is, however, 
one passage in the poem which has generally seemed (to the 
allegorizers at least) to warrant a transcendental allegory. The 
crux of this passage is the phrase “ fellowship with essence ”: 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 

Full alchemiz’d, and free of space. Behold 
The clear religion of heaven! Fold 

A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness, 

And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds . 
Feel we these things?—that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

Is like a floating spirit’s. But there are 
Richer entanglements, enthralments far 

More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 

To the chief intensity: the crown of these 

Is made of love and friendship .. . 

All its more ponderous and bulky worth 

Is friendship, whence there ever issues forth 

A steady splendour; but at the tip-top, 

There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 
Of light, and that is love. . 4 


This passage is the mainstay of the idealistic allegorizers; 
almost without exception they regard it as the “clue” and 
“key ” to the supposed transcendental theme of the poem, 
and accept “ fellowship with essence” as equivalent to com- 
munion with metaphysical Essence.° 

For Keats, however, “ fellowship with essence ” appears to 
have had no reference to the transcendental, and can be approxi- 
mately translated as fellow-feeling or “ empathic ” fusion with 
a concrete, particular, mundane aesthetic object (such as a 
daffodil, a rose, a tree, the moon, a piece of poetry, music, 

“1. 777-807. 


' Thus Colvin, E. de Selincourt, Thorpe, Murry, Finney, Bernbaum, Le Comte, 
et al. 
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friendship, love, and so on). “Essence” in this passage, as 
often in Keats’s usage, is equivalent to entity; the poet’s own 
exact synonyms are “a thing of beauty,” “ shape of beauty,” 
and “ things.” ° The full passage describes, as Keats later wrote, 
“the gradations of happiness even like a kind of pleasure 
thermometer.” * By this he did not mean, as Platontic minds 
infer, that communion with transcendental Essence was the 
highest gradation of the thermometer; he meant that each 
gradation involved a fellow-feeling or “empathy” with an 
essence or thing of beauty. 

If to philosophic minds the mystic pleasure-ladders of Plato 
and Plotinus still seem the most fitting analogue for Keats’s 
passage, what shall be said of the love which the poet places 
“at the tip-top ” of his thermometer? It can hardly be called 
Platonic or “ spiritual.” Idealized it may be (a natural conse- 
quence of imaginative contemplation), but it is passionate 
physical love nonetheless: the “commingling of passionate 
breath,” as defined in 1. 833. Repeatedly throughout the poem 
Keats illustrates, with a frankness and detail that must be 
distressing to Platonic minds, the ecstasy of bodies joined in 
amorous embrace. 

If “fellowship with essence ” denotes earthly pleasure and 
bears no reference to the transcendental or ideal world, there is 
hardly another passage in Endymion that could be used to 
support the familiar idealistic allegories. The apostrophe to the 
moon (3. 142ff.) might be cited. But though the poet appears 
to identify all beautiful objects with the surpassing beauty of 
the moon (there is a superficial parallel here with Tintern 
Abbey, the language of which probably influenced Keats), 
there is no evidence that he conceived of the moon’s beauty 
as immanent in, or even symbolic of, these beautiful objects. 
They are all associated in his mind simply because they have 
given him pleasure. The moon is supreme because she has given 


> 


°See 1. 1, 12, 795. Note esp. the reference of “feel these essences” in 1. 25 
and “ Feel we these things” in 1. 795. Then compare the unambiguous first draft 
of 1. 777 ff., containing none of the speciously “ mystic ” phraseology of the printed 
version. The full body of evidence derives from thorough collation and contextual 
study of Keats’s usage of “ essence.” I have summarized it in an article, “‘ Fellow- 
ship with Essence’ and Neo-Platonism in Endymion,” (PMLA, 1947). 

7 Letter 42, p. 91. References to the letters assume the edition by M. B. Forman, 
The Letters of John Keats (New York, 1935). 
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exceeding pleasure to the poet in her lunar manifestation, and 
because, as the symbol of Cynthia, she represents measureless 
amorous bliss. Thus the passage is really a kind of recapitula- 
tion of the “ pleasure thermometer ” of Book 1.° 

If one were asked to single out the most obvious theme in 
Endymion, the choice would inevitably be the hero’s quest of 
Cynthia. Despite the many digressions, the opulent ornamenta- 
tion, and the confusing role of the Indian maiden in the last 
book, this “ one bare circumstance ” ° is continually prominent. 
As early as Book 1 Endymion can say that he has been visited 
in dream or vision three several times by an erotically desirable 
female. It is impossible to believe, he insists, that his dreams 
are a “ merely slumberous phantasm ” (1.771): there must be 
a reality corresponding to his happy dream-vision, and ulti- 
mately it must be his reward to discover and possess, substanti- 
ally and everlastingly, the lady of his dreams.*° That is why 
he nourishes “ a hope beyond the shadow of a dream ” (1. 857) 
and why after constructing the “pleasure thermometer” to 
prove the high and matchless validity of passionate love, he 
assures his sister that 


if this earthly love has power to make 
Men’s being mortal, immortal, (1. 843-44) 


(bold as this assumption is!),"* his own love is still more 
worthy of impassioned devotion, because he is one 


who keeps within his stedfast aim 
A love immortal, an immortal too. (1. 848-49) 


®One needs to remember that the author of Endymion was as yet a very 
“young minded” (Letter 98, p. 259) and inexperienced writer, several years 
younger than the authors of the undisguisedly erotic Venus and Adonis and Hero 
and Leander. At this time Keats can scarcely be said to have been acquainted 
with abstract theory (if indeed he ever showed any inclination for it), and not 
only in 1817 but throughout his life he was a passionate lover of the concrete and 
the sensuous, never praising the abstract and bodiless. 

* Letter 25, p. 52. 

20 Of course the poet knows, what the shepherd-dreamer does not yet know but 
strongly suspects, that his dreams involve an actual corporeal visitation, not an 
image merely. Keats is following the Greek myth closely. 

11'There is a specious resemblance in this faith in immortalization through love, 
to the Platonic love of immortal, absolute Beauty, and hence of immortality itself. 
But it is evident throughout the poem that Keats’s notion is naive and erotic, 
not philosophic and supersensuous. In Book 3, for example, he proves Endymion’s 
creed by resurrecting thousands of dead lovers to “an immortality of passion,” 
which incidentally is precisely the goal that Endymion seeks for himself! 
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In short, earthly love is capable of making mortal men immor- 
tal—Endymion asserts no less than this. Therefore he, being 
in love with “an immortal” (the goddess of his dreams) , can 
be that much surer of the amorous immortality (the “ love 
immortal”) that awaits him. 

The remainder of the poem is simply the narrative of the 
events between the hero’s dreams and this ultimate fulfillment, 
a fulfillment which the poet dared not introduce before the 
end of the poem without destroying the climax. In such a plot 
the action is almost non-existent, and Keats’s invention was 
hard put to fill up his predetermined four thousand lines.” 
He was constrained to keep his hero continually thwarted and 
yet always to resurrect his hope. The many digressions, the 
recurring enumerations of “things of beauty ” like that with 
which the poem opens,’* and the repeated deferrals of Endy- 
mion’s ultimate reward are all more or less the consequence of 
two facts frankly confessed: the unordered state of the poet’s 
mind (“like a pack of scattered cards”), and his resolve to 
“make 4000 lines of one bare circumstance.” If at times the 
motivations of the hero’s wanderings are not as clear as could 
be wished, if it is sometimes puzzling to know why he wanders 
about rather aimlessly under earth and under sea, dreams him- 


** Having arbitrarily determined to write a poem four thousand lines long, Keats 
foresaw the difficulty of stretching his fable to that length. His own comments 
show graphically the state of his mind (neither here nor anywhere else, incident- 
ally, did he drop the slightest hint of an allegorical purpose!): “[Endymion] will 
be a test, a trial of my powers of imagination and chiefly of my invention which is 
a rare thing indeed—by which I must make 4000 lines of one bare circumstance 
and fill them with poetry. . . . I may be asked—why endeavour after a long poem? 
To which I should answer—do not the lovers of poetry like to have a little region 
to wander in where they may pick and choose, and in which the images are so 
numerous that many are forgotten and found new in a second reading. . .? 
Besides a long poem is a test of invention... Did our great poets ever write short 
pieces? . . . this same invention seems indeed of late years to have been forgotten 
as a poetical excellence.” (Letter 25, pp. 52-53). Cp. also such revealing comments 
as: “ Before I began I had no inward feel of being able to finish; and as I 
proceeded my steps were all uncertain” (Rejected preface to Endymion); “ And 
is not this extraordinary talk for the writer of Endymion, whose mind was like a 
pack of scattered cards? ” (Letter 227, to Shelley, p. 507). 

*8 A secondary purpose of these chain-like enumerations of things of beauty 
was to give “a little region to wander in.” A great part of Book II, for example, 
offers such a region, filled with a rich array of glittering images along the hero’s 
underground passage. Rather than regard these passages as digressions, it is of 
course possible to see in them a kind of auxiliary theme, one which the poet had 
in mind when he wrote the “ pleasure thermometer.” 
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self into heaven five hundred lines too soon, and moodily 
wanders about the earth again, only to be “snatchfed]. . . 
into endless heaven ” with a final sudden gesture smacking of 
thaumaturgy,—all this is at least partially owing to the causes 
named. Shakespeare faced a somewhat similar problem in 
deferring Hamlet’s revenge to the end of the fifth act, though 
the dramatist had a far surer sense of structure and motivation. 
Despite the subsidiary themes, digressions, and ornamenta- 
tion, the main theme of the poem is repeated so many times, 
and illustrated concretely with such amplitude, that it requires 
a willing suspension of belief to ignore it. Briefly stated, this 
theme is Endymion’s quest of an everlasting erotism: “an 
immortality of passion,” as Cynthia unabashedly describes it 
(2.808). And she seals the promise—for such it is—by “a 
soft kiss” (2.806). Only in the Greek Olympus, one may 
suppose, or in the popular Mohammedan paradise, or in young 
and amorously imaginative minds of any era or clime, is such 
a fate conceivable. But that Endymion’s yearnings (if not his 
youthful credence), were shared by the poet himself as late 
as 1819 is evident from the Bright star sonnet, where Keats 
longed to “ swoon to death ” if he could not lie forever in erotic 
transport on Fanny’s breast. Fanny was not, like Cynthia, a 
goddess, and could not confer immortality upon her beloved. 
Keats was wise enough to know this by 1819: outside of per- 
sonal, corporeal immortality, only in art could love be “ for 
ever warm” and “for ever young.” But to the optimistic 
Endymion (and in some measure to his ardent poet whom 
experience had not yet made so wise) love was an “ wnsating 
food” (1.816), and “love immortal” was no mere fiction. 
The main theme of Endymion_is thus an imaginatively 
idealized erotism, seemingly capable of immortal prolongation 
(or at least of an endless “ repetition ” after death). Odd as 
this may seem to the unbelieving mind of the twentieth century, 
it was not implausible to a hopeful young poet who still be- 
lieved in immortality,"* who was endowed with a strongly 
passionate nature, who clung to “the holiness of the heart’s 


14 Even after the death of his brother Tom more than a year later, Keats wrote: 
“T have scarce a doubt of immortality of some nature or other—neither had 
Tom! ”’—Letter 98, p. 246. 
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affections and the truth of imagination ” as his cardinal creed," 
who was mentally teeming with the “ real ” fables of mythology, 
and who was not as yet cynically schooled in love’s “ olde 
daunce.” 

There is not space here to show how copious is the evidence 
in the poem to attest the prominence of the erotic theme. 
Unless the reader is resolved to overlook, or to torture into some 
unwarranted mysticism, the many frank descriptions of amor- 
ous embrace, he cannot fail to admit the physical, if not always 
the sublime, aspect of such details as these: Cynthia’s “ lips, 
O slippery blisses,” ** her “ naked comeliness ” of “ pearl round 
ears, white neck, and orbed brow,” her “ paradise of lips and 
eyes,’ *’ her “ passionate looks,” and Endymion’s confession 
that “madly did I kiss The wooing arms which held me . . . I 
e’en dar’d to press Her very cheek against my crowned lip.” * 
Or again, “Stretching his indolent arms, he took, O bliss! A 
naked waist . . . long time they lay Fondling and kissing,” until 
Endymion cried, as Keats cried to Fanny Brawne: 


wherefore may I not 
Be ever in these arms? in this sweet spot 
Pillow my chin for ever? ever press 
These toying hands and kiss their smooth excess? ” 


Amorously ecstatic, he sought next to describe the ineffable 
bliss of the “ milky sovereignties ” of her breasts, but passion 
here overwhelmed him and he sank into a swoon.’® 

Without exception Keats regarded these erotic embraces as 
the apogees of his poem, and apologized for the inadequacy 
of his poetic gift in deseribing them. “ Who, who can write 
Of these first minutes?” he asks pleadingly when Venus 
settles into Adonis’s arms (2. 531-32) 2° And when Endymion’s 
“indolent arms ” enwind “ a naked waist,” Keats implores the 
aid of Homer’s Helicon (inconsonant as this may seem to 
readers of heroic temperament) : 


15 Letter 31, p. 67. 

2°90. 958. 18 1, 653-62. 

171, 615-18. 199. 712-59. 

2°'The real meaning of Endymion’s visit to Adonis’s bower, and his vision of the 
latter’s blissful embrace by Venus, an embrace destined to endure uninterruptedly 
through six months of every year (!), is a foreshowing or promise to the lovelorn 
hero of his own eventual “immortality of passion,” superior to Adonis’s by six 
added months of every year! 
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... with doting cry 
They trembled to each other—Helicon! 
O fountain’d Helicon! Old Homer’s Helicon! 
That thou wouldst spout a little streamlet oe’r 
These sorry pages; then the verse would soar 
And sing above this gentle pair, like lark 
Over his nested young... (2. 715-21) 


Sorry pages they are, one must agree with Keats; he was not 
yet the artist of The Eve of St. Agnes. But let us add: no 
blindness possible to man, no austerest Puritan ardor, no 
dazzled vision of the Platonic heaven could interpret this 
picture of naked bodies in nested embrace as an allegory of the 
poet-soul in quest of transcendental Beauty or Original Essence. 

It should be urged, nevertheless, in defense of what may seem 
the undue stress on amorousness in Keats’s poem, that his 
theme contains no element of crudeness or downright carnality. 
As Amy Lowell said, he was depicting “the idealization of 
sexual love.” To the imagination the “ passions . . . in their 
sublime ” ** are not the same thing as the passions in direct, 
gross experience. Every imaginative lover knows the nature 
of transmutation. 

After this cursory examination of the salient theme of Keats’s 
poem, the attention must be turned to two related matters: 
(1) the troublesome Glaucus and Scylla episode which occupies 
most of Book 3 and ipso facto is of considerable importance, 
and (2) the ambiguous role of the Indian maiden in Book 4. 
Both subjects are too complicated to treat, in the space avail- 
able, with the fullness that they deserve. Nor is the complica- 
tion lessened by the fact that critics have often admitted to 
perplexity in fitting the episodes into preconceived allegories. 
Nevertheless a few salient points may be made, with some 
passing hints as to the evidence that could be adduced to 
support them. 

The usual interpretation of the Glaucus-Scylla episode dis- 
covers a “moral” of self-sacrifice, sympathy, or humanitar- 
ianism in Endymion’s assistance of Glaucus in resurrecting the 
hosts of drowned lovers. Before he can be fully worthy of union 
with the absolute Beauty (= Cynthia), it is assumed that he 
must demonstrate a concern for others’ happiness and purge 


"Letter 31, p. 67. 
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away all selfishness.** Though ingenious, this interpretation is 
textually gratuitous. 

Granting that Keats has left the motivations of his char- 
acters obscure rather than prominent, and that he may not 
quite have known his own mind on the subject, we can none- 
theless make the following statements safely without going 
outside of his text. Notice especially the reiterated theme of 
fidelity in love: (1) The resurrection of the legions of dead 
lovers forms the central and climactic action of the book. (2) 
These lovers were without exception faithful to each other while 
alive (many had “died in mutual arms devout and true ”— 
3.793; those who were not embracing when they died were not 
less true to each other). (3) Death cut short their happiness 
through no fault of their own, and their virtue of fidelity, 
coupled with their former felicity, seemed to demand a renewal 
of such felicity in another existence. (4) When their resurrec- 
tion occurs, Glaucus and Endymion exclaim that “ Death felt 
it to his inwards . . . Death fell a weeping ” (787-88) , and they 
rejoice that “ the spite of hell is tumbling to its grave” (760). 
(5) Then the chorus of resurrected and reunited lovers sings 
hymns to Neptune (in whose under-sea palace the resurrection 
has occurred) and especially to Venus and to Cupid (“God 
of warm pulses .. . And panting bosoms bare ”—984-85) , who 
are together hailed as the power that has destroyed “ all death- 
shadows, and glooms that overcast Our spirits ” (981-82). (6) 
It is hardly possible to deny that such tributes to the power of 
love, exulting in its victory over death itself, are an echo and 
fulfillment of the proposition which seemed so audacious when 
Endymion first proclaimed it: 


this earthly love has power to make 
Men’s being mortal, immortal, (1. 843-44) 


that is, to grant immortality to mortal lovers. (7) The instru- 
ments of this eternal resurrection have been a doggedly faithful 
youth (Endymion) collaborating with a former god (Glaucus) , 
who had been deprived of his godhead for ten centuries as a 
punishment for his infidelity ** to his first beloved, Seylla (453, 


*2On this point Colvin, de Selincourt, Bridges, and others concur, though they 
confess to some perplexity. 

*3 Keats does not treat Glaucus’s love for Circe as more sensual than his love 
for Scylla, but simply as an act of disloyalty. When Glaucus shows signs of waver- 
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537-50, and passim). (8) Having done one thousand years of 
penance for his infidelity, tending devotedly the bodies of all 
faithful lovers who have died, Glaucus becomes a god again, 
young and immortal. At the same time the faithful Scylla, 
his first love, whom the jealous Circe, the object of his second 
affection, had slain, is resurrected to “immortal bliss” with 
him. (9) In this resurrection Keats deliberately altered the 
traditional myth, permitting Scylla to be slain only in appear- 
ance; like the other “ dead ” lovers, who are (magically) “ ripe 
from hue-golden swoons” (861), and like Adonis during the 
six months when Venus is away,”* Scylla when reanimated is 
seen to be “ blushing sweetly from her dream” (809). (10) 
As Keats goes to some pains to make clear, Scylla and the other 
lovers could never have been reanimated by the sin-tainted 
Glaucus; however penitent, he had to wait for the aid of the 
sinless lover, Endymion, before the miracle of immortalization 
could be performed.”*> (11) Thus the “ moral” of Book 9, if 
the word is not inappropriate, is that steadfast devotion in 
love guarantees “ immortal bliss ” to the lovers. Infidelity can 
ungod a god (Glaucus) even as fidelity deifies (the dead lovers, 
and ultimately Endymion himself) . 

The logical place for Keats to end his poem had arrived: 
all the lovers except Endymion and Cynthia were joined in 
“endless heaven ”; the grand climax had been reached, with 
Bacchic revelry and choric rejoicing, and could scarcely be 
exceeded even by a Heliconically inspired Homer. Yet Keats, 
pre-resolved to stretch his poem to four thousand lines, and 
having still a thousand lines to go, ironically preserved the 
celibacy of his hero amid the Bacchic jubilance. To keep him 
from throwing over his quest in vexed frustration, he caused 
Cynthia to bait him on with a whispered vow, assuring him that 
his fidelity was quite as indispensable to her “ immortal bliss ” 
as to that of the legions of dead lovers: 


ing in his attachment to Circe, the jealous goddess instinctively becomes the 
instrument of his punishment, and signalizes his sin by calling him a “ sea-flirt ” 
(581). 

*4Venus’s potent love “ medicined [Adonis’s] death to a lengthened drowsiness: 
The which she fills with visions . . .”—2. 484-85. 

25 Glaucus had watched the lovers die (‘‘ drown,” in Keats’s figure—3. 645 ff.) 
before his very eyes and longed to save them, but “crazed eld” (661), the 
punishment for his infidelity, “ annull’d [his] vigorous cravings” (662). 
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Immortal bliss for me too hast thou won. 
Arise then! for the hen-dove shall not hatch 
Her ready eggs, before I'll kissing snatch 
Thee into endless heaven. (1024-27) 


Having reached his climax and passed it by, how was Keats 
to hold hero and heroine apart much longer? He had set him- 
self an almost impossible task. Yet he found an expedient, the 
time-tried complication of a triangle in Jove. To be sure, there 
was plausibility in the notion: Endymoin had been faithful, 
but had he ever been tempted? Why not find out whether he 
was a better man than Glaucus? So the seductive Oriental 
maiden is brought onto the stage, and Keats appears almost 
pleased with the complication he has invented, warning and at 
the same time egging on the helpless Endymion: 

See not her charms! Is Phoebe passionless? 


Phoebe is fairer far—O gaze no more: — 
Yet if thou wilt behold all beauty’s store... (4. 56-58) 


Here Keats makes it impossible for his hero not to respond to 
the voluptuous beauty of the maiden, lovelorn like himself, 
but at the same time guards him from any real infidelity 
(“ Goddess! I love thee not the less,” Endymion cries out to 
Cynthia, and also to the reader—4.92). Then he mournfully 
accuses the maid of stealing away “ the wings wherewith I was 
to top the heavens” (109-10) and calls her his “ executioner ” 
(111) , declaring that nothing matters much now that death is 
near. Though Keats does not here labor the point, it is obvious 
that Endymion knows the penalty of infidelity in love is death 
(as it was “ crazed eld ’- for the god Glaucus) , yet is under the 
sway of powers too overwhelming either to resist or to compre- 
hend. 

Of course Keats is in on the secret, and so is Cynthia. The 
tempting maiden is Cynthia, as the reader learns at the end of 
the poem. Yet it must be admitted that at times the poet seems 
to forget that his two girls are really one, and to puzzle the 
reader, as he tortures Endymion, by treating them as separate 
beings. For example, Endymion and the Indian maiden are 
wafted into heaven in a dream, from which Endymion awakes 
to behold his goddess-love in the flesh (4.436). At last, the 
reader sighs, his fulfillment has come. But no, there are yet 
560 lines to write! Though Endymion’s heart leaps up “ as to 
its rightful throne” (445), Keats perversely and illogically 
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compels him to kiss the sleeping Indian maiden (necromantic- 
ally treating goddess and maid as if they were two persons, 
corporeally visible at one and the same time!), and thus to 
rouse Cynthia’s jealousy. Yet the reader must not suppose that 
Endymion is really disloyal, for Keats causes him to protest 
desperately: 

Search my most hidden breast! By truth’s own tongue, 


I have no daedale heart: why is it wrung 
To desperation? (457-60) 


And again, unable to comprehend the magic that is victimizing 
him, Endymion insists that he feels “as true as innocence ” 
(474) . 

The further relations of the lovers need not be followed in 
detail. It is clear that however inconsistent and perplexing is 
the poet’s management of the dramatic relations of his char- 
acters, he does insist upon one fact: Endymion’s innocence of 
infidelity. As the poem approaches its end the hero gives un- 
mistakable proof that he will never forswear his goddess-love 
for a mortal love: he vows to become a hermit devoted to the 
worship of Cynthia (Dian, as he calls her), he banishes the 
Indian maid evermore from his presence (except for a final 
meeting in the presence of his sister!) , and gives permission to 
no one but this sister to visit him (849ff.). For a few hours he 
practices the hermit, then meets the Indian maid and his sister 
for a final farewell. Yet separation and eremitism turn out to 
be unnecessary, for Endymion’s loyalty is now confirmed. Just 
twenty lines before the round four thousand, the Indian girl 
is suddenly transformed to Cynthia before Endymion’s eyes. 
Without so much as questioning this miracle, Endymion im- 
mediately undergoes a second miracle: he is “ spiritualiz’d ” 
or immortalized,”° like the legions of resurrected lovers. Kiss- 
ing thrice, the lovers vanish happily into the forest. 

Nowhere in the four thousand lines of Keats’s poem is there 
a hint that Cynthia is intended as a symbol of aught but an 
erotically attractive female who, being a goddess, can by her 
love confer “ an immortality of passion” upon a mortal favorite. 


°° More than one commentator has been unaware of the simple meaning of 
Keats’s “ spiritualiz’d,” and has regarded the deification of the hero as his final 
“spiritual” purification, instead of the simple mythological magic that grants 
Endymion his long-sought “ immortality of passion.” See for example de Selin- 
court, op. cit., p. 445. 
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So far from proving that the hero has learned a lesson in self- 
sacrifice or humanitarian sympathy, the Glaucus-Scylla episode 
and the hero’s eremitic resolution merely reinforce his unwaver- 
ing fidelity, and prove that his heart is inherently monogamous. 
Moreover they show conclusively that Endymion’s audacious 
proposition in Book 1 embodies the main theme of the poem, 
and that however diffuse and bewildering the course of action, 
it was designed to illustrate the one grand fact: that 


earthly love has power to make 
Men’s being mortal, immortal. 


Devoted, faithful lovers can look forward to resurrection, while 
for the fortunate mortal beloved of an immortal, death need 
never be experienced. 

As to the allegories which have been proposed for the poem 
since 1880, their gratuitousness may be related to the fact that 
they did not originate until more than half a century after the 
poet’s death, and that neither he nor any of his friends or 
contemporaries left the slightest hint of an allegorical purpose. 
Surely if Keats had intended some kind of transcendental 
symbolism in his hero’s quest, he would have dropped a hint 
to Benjamin Bailey if to none other. For he wrote nearly all 
of the third book while sitting at the same table with Bailey 
in the latter’s rooms at Oxford, and Bailey was a theological 
student, for whom some disguisement of the erotic theme would 
have been welcome. Yet what Bailey said of the poem, in a 
letter to Keats’s publisher, shows that he read with unclouded 
eyes; puritanic he may have been, but he saw the mawkishness 
that Keats confessed in his preface, and also 
the approaching inclination it [the poem] has to that abominable 
principle of Shelley!—that sensual love is the principle of things. 
Of this I believe him to be unconscious, and can see how by process 


of imagination he might arrive at so false, delusive and dangerous 
conclusion. . . .?7 


Though Bailey’s moral ardor was excessive, it did not prevent 
him from recognizing the principal theme of the psem, or from 
discerning that Keats’s paean on sexual love was the product 
of a young and fervid imagination, not closely in touch with 
the real qualities of the experience which it idealized. 


Stanford University 


*7 See C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, 1936), 1. $21. 
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